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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


THE CONFERENCE GETS A NEW NAME 

THe renaming of the Conference on 
Method that was accomplished at the Bos- 
ton meeting has been due for some time. 
In the seven years that have elapsed since 
the Conference was organized at Atlantic 
City a certain sifting has taken place so 
that it became apparent that the group 
which had a permanent interest in the 
work of the society was made up primarily 
of general supervisors. The principals of 
elementary schools effected an organization 
at Atlantic City at the same time that the 
first meeting of the Conference was called. 
Shortly after this the Department of 
Classroom Teachers was also added to 
the National Education Association. The 
superintendents of schools had long consti- 
tuted such a department; assistant superin- 
tendents, or assistants to the superintend- 
ents, engaged chiefly in the improvement 
of teaching and therefore keenly interested 
in method, remained. Recent programs of 
the Conference have been given over to 
their interests and they now control its 
policies. A title to recognize this has now 
been devised. 

The name, ‘‘National Conference of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction,”’’ 
is intended to serve a double purpose— 
suggest aims and attract a group. The 


Conference is concerned chiefly with the 
development of the best possible program 
of public education, particularly for chil- 
dren in the elementary and intermediate 
schools. It recognizes that certain adminis- 
trative functions are necessarily very 
closely related to supervisory functions and 
for practical purposes cannot and should 
not be separated from them. It holds, 
moreover, that curriculum and method are 
so closely identified that they come near to 
being two names for the same thing. Hence, 
however necessary it may appear to be to 
divide responsibility and delegate some por- 
tion-of the task of carrying out the program 
to one person and another portion to an- 
other person, the unity of the process as 
a whole must be preserved. 

The present status of supervision is one 
of confusion, not to say chaos. We have a 
multiplicity of names that plague us just as 
our unscientific alphabet does; the same 
function is called by different names and 
each name stands for a variety of function. 
What, for example, is a supervising prin- 
cipal and what are his duties and respon- 
sibilities? How, if at all, does general 
supervisor differ from assistant superin- 
tendent? How is a kindergarten-primary 
supervisor related to the principal of the 
school and to the teachers? There are at 
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present no authoritative answers to such 
questions. 

The concept of supervision itself is by no 
means clear; it is certainly varied in appli- 
cation. At one extreme we have the theory 
of direction. One writer recently goes so 
far as to plan a course in arithmetic in 
which every move of teacher and pupils 
from day to day would be dictated by him. 
At the other extreme we find those who 
would give to teachers the most complete 
freedom to do each for herself whatever 
may seem right in her eyes. Visiting the 
teacher at work and offering criticism of 
what is seen is probably the most common 
procedure. There is no consensus and as 
yet little exact scientific knowledge to 
guide us. 

In this situation the National Conference 
of Supervisors has a large opportunity. 
More completely than most others its mem- 
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bers may give themselves unreservedly to 
the gathering of data and building up of 
better theory in the field of supervisory 
activities. It now has the advantage of 
better focus of its aims, more homogeneous- 
ness in its membership, and more nearly 
undivided interest and loyalty. 

The name of the Journal of Educational 
Method has not been changed. It will con- 
tinue to be the organ of the Conference and 
a medium for the exchange of ideas and ex- 
perience in a larger circle than that of the 
membership itself. The problems of educa- 
tional method are of interest to all who are 
connected with schools. A philosophy of 
method that is sound for teachers will prove 
equally sound for supervisors. Superin- 
tendent, supervisor, principal, and teacher 
must speak the same language and work in 
the same spirit. The JouRNAL hopes to con- 
tinue to aid them somewhat in doing this. 


IDEALS IN SUPERVISION! 


S. A. Courtis 
Professor of Education, University of Michigan 


The chairman of the yearbook commit- 
tee, on page iv of the preface, makes a 
statement which provokes thought. He 
says, ‘‘The reader will perceive that all 
articles stress a common viewpoint, namely, 
the necessity of making supervision scienti- 
fic and at the same time democratic.’’ I 
interpret this to mean that, in the judgment 
of the chairman, all of the contributors 
to the yearbook have two ideals in common: 
(1) to make supervision scientific, and (2) 
to make it at the same time democratic. 

On reading this statement I immediately 
challenged it. No such unanimity of point 
of view had been apparent to me in my 


reading of the yearbook. However, desir- 
ing to be up to date, I determined at all 
costs to be, myself, both scientific and 
democratic. Accordingly, I reread the 
yearbook to see how far the two words or 
their equivalents occurred in the various 
articles. I found that in at least seventeen 
of the twenty chapters the terms ‘‘demo- 
eratic,’’ codperation,’’ ‘‘working  to- 
gether,’’ are specifically used, while re- 
search is implied in all of them and ex- 
plicitly mentioned in eighteen. 

If I am to operate under the ideal of 
being scientific, I am compelled to admit 
that the chairman was right and I was 


*An address delivered before the National Conference of Supervisors and Directors of Instructior} 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, February 28, 1928. 
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wrong. For it was my belief that very, 
very few supervisors have even an elemen- 
tary conception of what being either 
scientific or democratic means, and that 
still fewer have adopted as a working 
policy the ideal of being both scientific 
and democratic at the same time. 

There still remains the second ideal to 
consider, however. Perhaps being demo- 
cratic in this situation may help me to 
recover my lost ground. Kilpatrick defines 
the broader meaning of democracy as 
‘‘respect for personality.’’ Being both 
scientific and democratic in this case 
means, it seems to me: (1) getting all 
the facts and (2) respecting all the per- 
sonalities. Jt is a fact that I got no im- 
pression of such unanimity of idealism 
as the statement of the chairman would 
imply, and my own personality is one of 
those ‘‘to be respected’’ as well as that of 
the chairman. Clearly, then, being demo- 
eratic in this situation implies harmoni- 
zation of the conflicting points of view and 
gives rise to the question, ‘‘What is the 
cause of the conflict?’’ 

Here there was evidently need to begin 
being scientific and democratic all over 
again; so there was nothing to do but to 
re-review the yearbook and see how such a 
conflict could have arisen. 

The origin of the chairman’s point of 
view is clear. The facts force me to ad- 
mit that every writer to some degree rec- 
ognizes supervision as a codperative ven- 
ture, and to some degree recognizes also 
the need for being scientific. So far, so 
good. From this point of view I can 
claim now to be in complete agreement 
with the chairman. 

The origin of my point of view, how- 
ever, is not so easy to trace. First, I 
suppose I must bring to the fore a sub- 
eonscious background of thirty years of 
experiences with supervisors and super- 
vision, the outstanding characteristics of 
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which are, according to my feelings, at 
any rate, lack of scientific attitude and 
lack of democratic spirit. As groups, 
neither my teachers, my administrative 
superiors, my associates, my subordinates, 
nor my pupils have impressed themselves 
on me as characteristically scientifically 
minded or democratically disposed. Dis- 
regard for facts, and disrespect for the con- 
victions which constitute my personality, 
impinge on me from every quarter. 

Have you ever tried to present evidence 
to a highly trained and successful specialist, 
evidence that will lead him to reverse his 
published convictions and right about 
face on the basis of what Kilpatrick in his 
contribution to the yearbook calls ‘‘an 
intelligent decision,’’ on the basis of the 
authority inherent in truth itself? That 
has been my chief task during the last 
fifteen years and it still is. I know of no 
better test of the scientific and democratic 
attitudes of both the parties concerned in 
the presentation. I frequently find it diffi- 
cult to pass that test. Consequently I read 
the yearbook possessing a conviction that 
supervisors and supervision, so far as pre- 
vailing practice goes, are neither scientific 
nor democratic. Was that bias or fact? 

From my point of view the yearbook 
furnishes much evidence supporting the 
idea that my conviction is warranted by 
the facts. For instance, I find that ideals 
of scientific and democratic attitudes are 
most clearly expressed by the theorists and 
philosophers, and are least represented in 
those chapters which describe what super- 
vision is and does. For instance, is it 
democratic to prescribe for a county a 
definite ‘‘group plan of recitation,’’ and to 
train teachers in the use of the plan? Is 
it democratic to have demonstration lessons 
given as patterns for a teacher to follow, 
and to have inspection to see that she fol- 
lows it? Is it democratic to make a course 
of study which operates as a prescription 
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of thought and action for both teachers 
and pupils who ‘‘cover’’ it? 

Kilpatrick makes beautifully clear, it 
seems to me, that respecting personality 
means avoiding any form of compulsory 
domination of one will by another. But I 
find in the yearbook many statements by 
supervisors which indicate beliefs in edu- 
cational theories and practices that inevi- 
tably involve domination. For instance, 
our worthy chairman, who certainly means 
to be both scientific and democratic, writes: 
‘‘Courtis presents no data as to the validity 
of these methods; that is, he does not show 
by experimental evidence which of these 
methods actually secures the desired results. 
This is a problem which requires the most 
thoroughgoing study possible, since we 
need to know which is the best.’’ Did you 
note that last phrase? Which is the best? 
Any unqualified use of the term ‘‘best”’ 
seems to me both unscientific and undemo- 
cratic. From my point of view it is no 
function of science to determine what is 
best. In fact, I believe it is quite impossible 
to determine best by scientific methods 
until—and here is the critical factor in the 
situation—some will has decided what is 
best. Let me echo the words of another 
writer in the yearbook, ‘‘ Best for what and 
for whom?’’? Best is a relative and not 
an absolute term. If you tell me what 
you, as a free agent, desire, I can deter- 
mine scientifically which of two methods 
produces greater returns in terms of what 
you desire. But if I desire different re- 
results, what is ‘‘best’’ for you may be 
worst for me. If so, to compel me to use 
your ‘‘best’’ is quite the opposite of re- 
specting my personality. 

Herein lies a source of confusion. Exec- 
utive action always means that some one 
person has selected an objective as desir- 
able or ‘‘best’’ and is moving toward the 
attainment of the goal. Executive action 

* Hudelson, page 209. 
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always divides those who participate in it 
into five groups: (1) those who accept the 
objective as desirable and who also believe 
the means used are those best adapted to 
achieve the goal; (2) those who accept the 
objective as desirable and who also believe 
the means; (3) those who reject the objec- 
tive as undesirable but accept the means; 
(4) those who reject both the goal and the 
means, and (5) those who have no interest 
in the matter but do as they are told for 
reasons which have nothing to do with 
the issues involved. Executive action dis- 
regards the personalities of all groups 
except the first and the fifth, and the fifth 
doesn’t count because they have no perti- 
nent personalities to be violated. 

Now supervision arose as a specialized 
phase of executive action, and was origi- 
nated by those who believed they knew what 
was desirable in education and that it could 
be ‘‘best’’ achieved in certain specific ways. 
Anyone who holds this view is, of course, at 
once unscientific and undemocratic. He 
has made a decision in terms of personal 
bias and he has attempted to compel others 
to act as if they also held the same view. 

I wonder if I make myself plain. I 
believe, for example, that every person who 
has decided that it is desirable to have 
reading taught in the schools, or that a 
given method be used to teach reading, is 
acting in an arbitrary, biased manner. His 
behavior is as far from the ideal scientific 
procedure as can be imagined. In fact it 
is impossible to make such a decision scienti- 
fically, because science is a method of know- 
ing, not a method of deciding. This means, 
of course, that I hold that supervision 
should have nothing more to do with mak- 
ing such decisions than supplying the 
materials upon which the autocratic will 
of the proper executive may operate. 

Said in another way, my statement 
means that executive action and super- 
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visory action have different functions to 
perform, and consequently must have dif- 
ferent ideals. While ideals of supervision, 
desirable for supervision as I define it, may 
well be taken as ‘‘to be scientific and demo- 
eratic,’’ desirable ideals of executive action 
are ‘‘to be unscientific and undemocratic.”’ 

If we are to live, there must be executive 
action. Power to decide must be vested in 
someone or some group. Unless the indi- 
vidual or group is omniscient, decision will 
always be made on the basis of imperfect 
knowledge of consequences. Thus there will 
always be a chance for difference of opin- 
ion. One may remain scientifically open- 
minded up to the instant of making deci- 
sions, but decision itself means calling time, 
closing the books, and arbitrarily choosing 
one of several alternatives. Moreover, not 
to make such decisions decisively when 
executive action is called for is a symptom 
of weakness and disease. Fortunate is that 
institution whose executive head knows 
when and how to act promptly, decisively, 
unscientifically, and undemocratically. 

You may well claim that I am making 
an unfair and unwarranted use of terms; 
that the executive who scientifically gathers 
all the facts in the case, who invites contri- 
butions of thought and conviction from all 
his subordinates is as scientific and as 
democratic as an executive can be. With 
such a statement I have no quarrel. It 
serves to make clear the fact that there are 
limitations to the powers of an executive 
to be scientific and democratic. 

What about supervisors? Are there also 
limitations to the degree to which they can 
be scientific and democratic? 

At once two answers are possible. Let 
us suppose that in school system A the 
executive has decided that it is desirable 
to teach a child to read and, on the basis 
of the evidence in his hands, that a certain 
method of using flash cards is the best. 
Then in such a system the supervisory 
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activities will consist of (1) the transmis- 
sion of information about the decision of 
the executive to the teacher; (2) demon- 
stration of how the flash cards are to be 
used; (3) inspection of the teacher during 
her use of the flash cards; (4) analysis of 
her defects and shortcomings and effort at 
training her to do better; (5) testing the 
results of her teaching to make sure it 
measures up to standard. Being scientific 
in such a situation means using every means 
possible to make sure that one is not de- 
ceived in his observations, inferences, and 
judgments. Being democratic means being 
considerate of the teachers, giving them 
time to make adjustments, being skillful in 
making criticisms, finding methods of deal- 
ing with each teacher personally in ways 
that will disturb her feelings least. 

Now let us suppose in school system B 
the executive is not convinced in his own 
mind that it is desirable to teach reading 
and still less sure that the use of flash 
ecards is right. Let us suppose he uses his 
arbitrary executive powers merely to define 
the problem and frankly acknowledges he 
doesn’t know the answer. Suppose he in- 
vites teachers to originate creative experi- 
mentation to help find the answer. What 
would supervision be like in such a sys- 
tem? Why, clearly it would call for the 
maximum of the research, learning at- 
titude! Everybody, including the super- 
visor, would be learning—the supervisor 
most of all. It would be his business to 
acquire from every teacher what she was 
finding out from her experimentation, to 
supply each teacher with such materials 
and assistance as she might request, to 
collect, codrdinate, transmit results from 
teacher to teacher, and finally to present 
the total products to the executive for his 
decisions. Demonstration lessons in such 
a system would not be patterns to be fol- 
lowed but situations to be assayed in search 
of helpful truth. Each teacher would be 
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a center of decision and decisions would 
be tentative. There would be growth, 
progress, codperation. 

With these two alternatives in mind, let 
us review the contributions in the yearbook. 
To which type of supervision do most of 
the chapters conform? Which type of 
supervisor do most supervisors resemble? 
Am I not right in saying that there is much 
more of type A than of type B? The 
characteristics of type A supervision are 
standardization, conformity, efficiency. The 
characteristics of type B supervision are 
variation, creation, growth. The super- 
visor who would be rated as best for sys- 
tem A would be poorest for system B. 

A study of the yearbook from this point 
of view seems to me to show that the 
critical factor in the situation is our belief 
in the validity of what we know. Most of 
us are perfectly certain we know what the 
desirable outcomes of education are. Some 
of us are not so certain about methods. A 
few feel uncertain about both goals and 
methods. Moreover the trend of the evolu- 
tionary development in education is away 
from certainty toward uncertainty, away 
from inspection and control toward crea- 
tion and growth. All of us in some things 
are willing to be dogmatic, especially with 
young and inexperienced teachers. None 
of us is certain of everything. In relation 
to each other we might be placed along one 
of Kilpatrick’s scales running from zero 
to one. hundred per cent. Some of us 
would be near the zero end, some near the 
one hundred per cent end, and some scat- 
tered between. I can agree with the chair- 
man that all contributors to the yearbook 
believe in being scientific and democratic 
as far as their development goes, but I 
expect him to agree with me when I say 
that I did not see the unanimity of idealism 
he implies because I use ideals as visions 
of the ultimate, and only the philosophers 
in the yearbook have such ideals. 
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One final word. Let me test you to see 
at what stage of development you are. In 
my capacity as an individual I have arrived 
at the conviction that the purpose of life 
and of education is integration of person- 
ality and that it is undesirable to teach 
any subject matter. In fact I do not 
believe that a teacher should teach at 
all in the sense in which teaching has been 
used in the past. I believe a child must 
teach himself. What would you do to me if 
I were under your supervision? My guess 
is that the first thing you would do would 
be to misunderstand me and that would be 
proof that you were a little biased yourself, 
wouldn’t it? I didn’t say I wouldn’t use 
subject matter, but I did mean that the 
subject matter and the children’s use of 
the subject matter would be subordinated 
to the children’s needs. Moreover, I believe 
the child should be the agent to determine 
his needs. I try to respect him, too, as a 
sovereign center of decision. I try never 
to ask a question to which I know the 
answer, because such questioning is a form 
of compulsion. If I ask you what it was 
with fleece as white as snow that followed 
Mary to school one day, I am degrading 
you to the level of a machine like my 
phonograph when I play a record. I am 
failing to respect your personality. I am 
restricting your freedom of thought and 
inhibiting your growth. Suppose, now, 
your superintendent has decided that 
teachers are to use the question and answer 
method. Can you supervise me scientifi- 
cally and respect my personality? I’m 
afraid not. 

In other words, most of our discussion 
of ideals of supervision are pure ‘‘bunk’”’ 
because we have not differentiated between 
the various types of situations. I agree 
with the chairman that we are all desirous 
of moving ‘‘in the direction of’’ scientific 
attitudes and democratic procedures, but I 
venture to predict that we shall move much 
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faster if we define the exact sense in which 
we mean to use the terms and realize that 
some of us have much farther to go than 
others. To be truly scientific is to be regret- 
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ful every time it is necessary to take execu- 
tive action, and to be truly democratic is 
to learn from everybody but most of all 
from those you supervise, or ‘‘teach.’’ 


CHARACTER EDUCATION THROUGH PATRIOTIC SERVICE 


L. Daisy HamMonp 
Principal, John H. Patterson School, Dayton, Ohio 


What the eye beholds the mind retains. 
Evidence to demonstrate the truthfulness 
of this fact may be furnished from a variety 
of sources. In Dayton, Ohio, for example, 
one would have only to attend the Pa- 
triotic Service conducted every two weeks 
by the student body of the Patterson School 
to become convinced. Results obtained 
there over a period of fifteen years would 
seem to furnish ample testimony as to the 
efficiency of this method of presenting the 
story of America by way of indoctrinating 
youthful Americans in the habit of loving 
their country. 

This service has long since passed the 
test period. It may be said today to have 
gained public approval of a _ universal 
character. You may be interested in why 
and how this program came into existence. 
The Patterson School was named in honor 
of the late John Henry Patterson, founder 
of the National Cash Register Company, 
whose philanthropic and civic contribu- 
tions to Dayton were many and varied. 
The schools as a source of education always 
gained his whole-hearted support and en- 
couragement. Patterson School is situ- 
ated near the National Cash Register Com- 
pany’s plant. It has an enrollment of eight 
hundred children from the kindergarten 
through the eighth grade. The majority of 
the students come from good homes and 


represent a cross-section of average school 
children. 

Fortunately in Dayton we have had 
superintendents of schools who have been 
active, alert, and possessed of a fine educa- 
tional and patriotic vision. Through a suc- 
cession of years the superintendent’s office 
always has been strong in its support of 
progressive teaching methods. Fifteen 
years ago, when the writer was a teacher in 
the Patterson School, the principal, the 
late Leota E. Clark, an executive of rare 
skill and great force of character, in the 
belief that one of the important functions 
of an elementary school is to provide situa- 
tions for the boys and girls for the forma- 
tion of fine attitudes and habits, conceived 
the idea of arranging a patriotic service 
for the school. 

The training afforded by the instructive 
and inspiring presentation of the pageant, 
in which every child is reached, is of great 
value to us as a means to an end—develop- 
ing the characters of children. It is the 
framework on which our school builds its 
program of character education. This is 
no longer experimental, for it has grown 
with the years, until now it plays a promi- 
nent part in the life of the school and the 
community. 

We have established the custom of hav- 
ing the service of forty-five minutes every 
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two weeks, at eight-thirty on Thursday 
morning. Every pupil in grades six, seven, 
and eight participates, while the children 
in the lower classes witness the exercises 
and thus are trained to become polite, 
courteous listeners. We believe that imi- 
tation plays a large part in the develop- 
ment of the life of a little child, for it often 
becomes the ambition of these children to 
grow like the leading characters, so that 
they may be chosen when they reach the 
higher grades. 

Originally we used one of the corridors 
for a stage. Later we built a new addition 
to our school, with an auditorium having a 
large stage, which makes it possible for us 
to use almost four hundred children, under 
very satisfactory conditions. I might add 
that the Board of Education built the stage 
for the pageant, but when not in use for 
this purpose it serves as a gymnasium for 
the entire school. 

The general theme of the service is Pa- 
triotism. The children through this 
dramatization experience the real value of 
human effort in the lives of those who 
blazed the trail, as we depict the historical 
episodes of our country from the Indian 
period to the present day, emphasizing and 
idealizing the lives and deeds of the great 
builders of our nation, placing the stress 
on the constructive values in their efforts 
and picturing the United States as hold- 
ing a place of honor among nations. Here, 
we feel, is a splendid opportunity to teach 
citizenship, for we want the children not 
only to admire what is right but also to 
will to emulate the example set. 

In portraying ‘‘The Coming of the Emi- 
grants,’’ we have the ideal situation to 
teach, indirectly, the meaning of liberty 
and an appreciation of what America owes 
the foreigner and what the nation does and 
should do for the stranger within her 
gates. When the children portray their 
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parts, they cannot but feel a great toler- 
ance and respect for the other races and 
acquire a better understanding of the rela- 
tionship of the individual to the nation. 

Our service has proved that children 
respond readily to codperative activities, 
for individual effort is not enough. The 
presentation calls for team-work of teachers 
and pupils to the highest degree, all of 
whom are stimulated by the spirit of co- 
operation and the spirit of working to- 
gether for a common cause, sacrificing our 
individual efforts, when it is necessary, for 
the suecess of the whole. After every pre- 
sentation we know, better than words can 
tell, how the greatest joy comes from ‘‘pool- 
ing’’ our energies and efforts for things 
that are worth while. Since we are told 
that character education grows in the social 
group and not through isolation, we feel 
that we are not ‘‘marking time,’’ for as 
every child responds, just so much is his 
character growing. 

Professor Hatch tells us that ‘‘Inspira- 
tion—information—participation are the 
aims to be constantly in mind in our train- 
ing of young citizens. The greatest of 
these is participation—doing the thing.’’? 
In our service we have set our ideals and 
through repeated successful, active par- 
ticipation we-believe they become a part 
of the child, and even if through habit 
they become unconscious, there is a value 
that lives on. Dr. Suzzalo says: ‘‘The child 
who has tried to participate in any given 
situation will have a sense of reality about 
it that can never be had from conversa- 
tion or from books.’’ This not only en- 
courages us but strengthens our faith. 

In a program of character education, 
nothing is more important than a training 
in responsibility. Our boys and girls, as 
members of the group, assume their share 
in working out the pageant. They are 
encouraged to take the initiative and to 


*Training in Citizenship, by R. W. Hatch. Citizenship Co., Leonia, N. J. 








CHARACTER EDUCATION THROUGH PATRIOTIC SERVICE 


offer helpful suggestions, so as to feel their 
responsibility. Should a child not assume 
his share of the work during a presentation, 
as sometimes does happen, he generally 
forfeits his place and is censured by his 
classmates in a way that is far more effec- 
tive than anything principal or teachers 
ean say. The children are proud of the 
service, and woe unto him who thought- 
lessly mars the presentation! When he 
succeeds, he experiences the joy of having 
done his share in the very best way. 

Through repeated performances our 
children acquire the habit of being punc- 
tual, doing a certain thing at a certain 
time in a certain place, which we feel has 
excellent disciplinary value. They must 
think quickly and clearly while on their 
feet and to do their part forcefully— 
acquiring attitudes and skills that are 
worth while. 

Our program gives us a splendid oppor- 
tunity to recognize and encourage leader- 
ship and self-reliance by inspiring con- 
fidence through praise and encouragement 
of the honest efforts of the children. 
Every child is encouraged to ‘‘try out’’ for 
any special part he may prefer. Fre- 
quently we discover leadership qualities 
where we should least expect to find them. 
This I think is due to the fact that most 
children become so interested in this form 
of work as almost to lose their self-con- 
sciousness. Sometimes this ‘‘tryout’’ 
gives the timid child his first experience 
with an audience situation, perhaps in a 
very insignificant part, yet he is begin- 
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ning to acquire poise. If, perhaps after 
many trials, the group feels he is compe- 
tent to be chosen, he begins to experience 
the pride which comes from working as an 
independent member in a group of other 
children who depend on him. 

We began with a very brief service, so do 
not expect to accomplish all the work in 
a year, for behind our pageant of today are 
recorded many hours of thought and labor. 
Numerous changes have been made from 
year to year in the form used, but the prin- 
cipal aims always have remained the same. 
A project of this kind calls for a very 
effective organization. Arrangements must 
be made for even the most minute mechan- 
ical detail. Every teacher must be in 
hearty codperation and sympathy with 
the work—always willing, always ready to 
give generously of time and energy. 

The real value of the Patriotic Service to 
us cannot be measured, for its results 
carry over into nearly all the activities of 
the school. Although the task taxes our 
energies to the limit, the results are so 
glorious that we all feel that the time is 
well spent in the work. Miss Clark has 
not been with us for a long while, yet we 
all have a sincere desire and an earnest 
determination to ‘‘carry on’’ to the fullest 
achievement this great work which she 
began so nobly and which helps so much 
to keep up the standard of the scheol. We 
hope sincerely that the good we are doing 
will live on forever in the lives of our boys 
and girls, so that they will leave the world 
the richer for having passed through it. 








A TECHNIQUE FOR ANALYZING THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF DRILL IN FRACTIONS 


Leo J. BRUECKNER 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Techniques have been developed by 
means of which it is possible to analyze the 
specifications according to which the drill 
materials in fundamental processes with 
whole numbers have been constructed. The 
application of these methods by Thorn- 
dike ' and others has made it apparent that 
in many textbooks there is no evidence that 
the exercises in the several processes have 
been constructed according to definite 
specifications. The tabulations presented 
by these writers showed that difficult num- 
ber combinations are often missing entirely 
from the drills and that in many eases 
easier combinations appear much more fre- 
quently than the difficult ones. Knight has 
demonstrated the superiority of distributed 
drill as against drill with materials not 
constructed according to specifications. 
Analyses of textbooks published recently 
show that the importance of this fact has 
been recognized by most of the modern 
textbook writers. 

Relatively little has been done to develop 
techniques for analyzing the drill material 
in fractions, which are the chief work for 
Grade V. Knight? has suggested a proce- 
dure for determining the frequency with 
which various skills in a particular process 
are found in a textbook or in drill ma- 
terials. In his report he gives a list of the 
fifty-five specific skills involved in the 
division of fractions. His technique re- 
quires the analysis of each example and the 
tabulation of the number of times each of 
the specific skills appears. For instance, he 

1 Psychology of Arithmetic. 


points out that the following skills would 
be involved in solving the example, $+#: 


. Divide proper fraction by proper fraction. 

. Change ~ to X. 

. Invert divisor. 

. Double cancellation. 

. Multiplication of numerators and denomi- 
nators with one factor unit in both numer- 
ators and denominators. 

6. Writing quotient in correct form. 


Or WD eH 


An analysis, such as Knight suggests, 
assumes that a specific skill functions in 
any situation in which it may occur. For 
instance, in the example }-}=3?=4, and 
44-2%=14=14, the ability to reduce the 
fraction 2 to lowest terms is involved. 
But it must be clear that this is the only 
factor that needs to be considered. The 
situations in which the skill appears are 
entirely different. The complexity of the 
situation undoubtedly complicates the use 
of the specific skill. The same objection 
could be raised to the whole procedure 
suggested by Knight. The important con- 
sideration, therefore, is not what skills 
are found in any set of drill materials, 
but rather in what situations or examples 
these skills appear in combinations of 
different kinds. 

These points suggest another basis for 
analyzing or constructing drill materials 
in fractions, namely, the analysis of the 
types of situations in which fractions ap- 
pear. For purpose of illustration of the 
technique involved, data are given below 


* Third Year Book of the Department of Superintendence. 
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to show the results of an analysis of the 
examples in subtraction of fractions that 
appear in Grade V in ten widely used text- 
books published since 1923. The data 
show the types of examples found and the 
frequency with which each type was found 
in each of the ten textbooks.2 The concept 
of type may be made clear by an analysis 
of the examples at the bottom of this page. 
It can be seen that each of these types is 
different from each of the other examples 
in some particular respect. A total of 58 
specifie types of subtraction examples have 
been isolated, each of which occurs in 
Grade V in at least one of the ten texts 
studied. The types are given in detail in 
the tables which follow. 

A question that will naturally be raised 
is the necessity of making such a detailed 
analysis of the types that may occur. The 
reader is at liberty to reject any of the 
types he may wisk to, but it is believed that 
the evidence that is to be presented will 
warrant the conclusion that each type 
should at least appear in the drill materials 
since it cannot safely be assumed that there 
is a general transfer of skill from type to 
type. It is probable that there is consider- 
able transfer of some of the specific skills, 
but for which ones this is true is not now 
known. It is possible that certain patterns 
of work can be developed which will make 
it unnecessary to teach each type specifi- 
cally. For the present the teacher should 
make provision for at least exposing the 
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child to each of the types listed below and 
such others as may be revealed by further 
investigation. 

Table I contains evidence which shows 
that the status of the drill materials in 
subtraction of fractions found in these ten 
texts is at least open to serious question. 

The variation of the frequency with 
which the different types of subtraction 
examples are found in Text I is from 39 
types that do not appear at all in that 
text to one type that appears 93 times. 
Only seven of the types appear ten or more 
times in this text. It can be seen from the 
table that in all texts numerous types do 
not appear at all, the range being from 
Text V, in which 16 types do not appear, to 
Text IX, in which 46 types are not found. 
No text shows as great a variation in fre- 
quencies as Text I, although the range in 
Text X is from 0 to 50. The range is 
least in Text IV. 

The facts revealed by this table are 
similar to those that have been found to be 
true for the drill in the fundamental proc- 
esses found in the textbooks. In the same 
way that it has been found that numerous 
combinations are often missing and that 
the drill is not distributed according to any 
systematic plan, so in the case of subtrac- 
tion of fractions we find numerous types 
entirely omitted in some texts and no evi- 
dence of any consistent plan for distribut- 
ing the drill on the various types that do 
appear. 


Types Analysis of Type 
(a) $-43=4 Subtraction of like fractions; remainder a proper fraction; no 
reduction. 
(bt) $-$=4= 3 Subtraction of like fractions; remainder proper fraction; reduction. 


Subtraction of whole number from a mixed number; remainder a 


mixed number; no reduction. 


Subtraction of a fraction from a mixed number; unlike fractions; 


answer a proper fraction; no reduction in answer. 


@)$-3=%oOrt-@=1e 


Subtraction. of unlike fractions;.neither of which is a common 


denominator; answer a proper fraction; no reduction. 
*A preliminary study of four of these texts was made by Archie S. Morse, graduate student, Uni- 


versity of Minnesota. 


The writer is responsible for the present data. 
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TaBLE I—FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF 58 TYPES OF SUBTRACTION EXAMPLES IN TEN TEXTS 
FOR GRADE V 

































































Frequencies 
Text 
0 1 3 5 10 | 15 | 20 | 30 | 40 | 50 | 60 | 70 | 80 | 90 
I 39 9 3 1 3 2 1 1 
II 27 9 9 5 3 2 2 1 
III 28 6 9 6 2 2 3 
IV 40 6 4 6 2 
V 16 | 18 | 10 8 1 3 2 
VI ae | i2 3 7 2 1 1 
VII 26 | 16 3 4 4 2 2 1 
VIII 35 5 2 2 4 4 1 
Ix 46 2 4 3 1 1 1 
xX 31 13 3 3 2 4 A 1 
TaBLeE I]—OccurrRENCE OF TYPES OF EXAMPLES (PER CENTS) 
Texts by Key Numbers 
Types 
I II III IV V VI VII | VIII | IX x 
PNA MORI 5 oi viss-e wecisisuane 66 47 48 69 28 55 45 60 79 53 
ee STR eee 34 53 52 31 72 45 55 40 21 47 
Found less than five times.| 86 78 74 86 76 81 78 72 90 81 



































It seems doubtful that as few as five con- 
tacts with a given type will provide suffi- 
cient practice to establish the ability to 
solve other examples of the same type. 

In Table II are given data which show 
the per cent of the 58 types of examples 
that are not found in each of the ten texts, 
the per cent of all types that appear in the 
texts, and the per cent of those found that 
appear less than five times. 

The percentage of all types not found in 
the texts varies from 28 per cent in Text V 
to 79 per cent in Text IX. The percent- 
age of types found varies from 21 per cent 
in Text IX to 72 per cent in Text V. The 
large majority of all types of examples 
that are found in a book appear less than 
five times in each of the texts, the range 


being from 72 per cent that are found less 
than five times in Text VIII to 90 per cent 
that are found less than five times in Text 
IX. Although fewer types are missing in 
Text V than in any of the other texts, the 
frequency with which these types that are 
found do appear in the drill materials in 
that book is no greater on the whole than 
in the other texts, since 76 per cent appear 
less than five times. 

These data make it clear that textbook 
writers not only differ in their conception 
of the need of analyzing the types of ex- 
amples that should appear in drill ma- 
terials in textbooks, but also that they 
agree in giving little drill on the types they 
do present. The extent of their agreement 
as to types of subtraction examples that 
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TaBLe IJJ—OccurrENCE oF Types OF EXAMPLES IN TEXTS 











Number of Texts 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Number of types found in 
Mais atk goa ease ook 9 16 4 4 3 7 3 3 9 — 



































should appear is shown by the information 
in Table III. 

Nine of the types of examples were 
found in only one of the texts. They were 
distributed among four different books. 
Sixteen types were found in only two texts. 
Not a single type was found in all ten texts. 
Nine types were found to be common to 
nine different texts. These data show that 
there is little agreement among textbook 
writers as to the types of examples in sub- 
traction of fractions which should appear 
in texts. It is obvious that there is need 
of a thorough study of the principles that 
should underlie the construction of drill 
materials in fractions. Investigations 
similar to that for subtraction of fractions 
have been made of the work in the process 
of addition, multiplication, and division. 
They reveal a condition that is as serious 
as the situation for subtraction. 

To make clear to the reader the types of 
examples that were isolated, the data have 
been analyzed by grouping the types ac- 
cording to the number of texts in which 
they are found, their frequency of occur- 
rence, and their relative difficulty. Rela- 
tive difficulty is determined for 54 of the 
58 types by the per cent of error on each 
of the 54 examples tested by a group of 
167 sixth grade pupils who had been taught 
subtraction of fractions in Grade Y.* 
Tables IV, V, and VI contain this informa- 
tion. 


In these tables are given the various 
types of examples, their frequency of 
occurrence in each of the ten texts, the 
range in these frequencies, and the per cent 
of a group of 167 sixth grade children who 
worked the example incorrectly. The first 
thing that strikes one on an examination of 
the table is the great variation in the 
amount of drill that is given on the various 
types. Type (5—13) does not appear at 
all in Text I, but appears 39 times in 
Text III. The variation on type (}-4) 
is even greater, being from 0 in Text IX to 
93 in Text I. Other interesting variations 
ean be noted. For example, type (3}-14), 
which is found in only eight texts, 
appears only once in Text III, twice in 
Text VII, but appears 28 times in Text V. 
There is even greater variation on type 
(1-4), which is found in only six texts. 
Evidently the writers of Texts II and IX 
considered this an important type, as it 
appears 25 times in Text II and 35 times in 
Text IX. This type appears more fre- 
quently in Text IX than any other type 
of subtraction example, yet is entirely 
omitted in four texts. Only one type ap- 
pears more frequently—34 times—in Text 
II, namely, type (175 -— 4). 

The per cent of error on these types of 
examples varies from 8% on type (54 - 3) 
to 40% on type (375 — 12). 

An examination of Table IV shows that 
in many cases a particular type appears 


‘This study of difficulty was made by Mr. Fred Kelly, student at the University of Minnesota, in co- 
operation with Miss Prudence Cutright, Director of Instructional Research, Minneapolis Public Schools. 
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TaBLeE [V—DisTRIBUTION OF FREQUENCY OF TYPES FounpD IN Eacu TExtT 





Range of Frequencies and Per Cent of Error 




























































































(a) In Nine Texts % of 
Error 
by 167 Range 
vi OV OU OE eae Pupils 
5+ -3 2 4 3 | 13 8 0-13 
5-12 3/17| 7] 8 19 0-39 
44-1} - 7 1 2 34 0-11 
4-4 SG | WH | St 1-2 17 0-57 
$-% 4 13 10 25 23 0-25 
33-14 17 6 5 12 17 0-27 
74-23 14] 9] 6| 8 34 0-21 
3-+¢ BIBI iis 17 0-93 
4§ — 12 5 9 9 1 32 0-30 
(b) In Eight Texts 
£ 4 —- 7 | 22 | 29 7 5 10 0-23 
72 717 ai~!] O1 Mm 4 28 0-14 
3t 1 0 — | 28 rs 2 5 31 0-28 
(ec) In Seven Texts 
3 1 —_ : 1 3 3 1 14 0- 3 
4 8 9 1 _— 2 6 9 17 0- 9 
2 4 3 | — | 15 3 2 3}— 40 0-15 
(d) In Six Texts 
3-4 — ~ 6 5 5 2 7 0-14 
9-4 a | a ais8i—! ? -_ 16 0-14 
10} — 42 1| 4 —|4j)/—|]— 3 29 0- 4 
4i-¢ —|— 5 5 2 2 — 38 0- 5 
eee 2/1 m1 a134% ~~ 14 0- 2 
1-4 _ 25 — 4 4 15 35 18 0-35 
3i — 28 — 1 4 4 1 1 — 33 0- 4 





in a certain text only once. 
that its occurrence is largely a matter of 
chance rather than according to specifica- 
tions set up in advance. 





This suggests 


texts. 


In Table V are given distributions of the 
types found in from three to five of the 
As has been pointed out, the varia- 


tion on type (1;4;-+#) is considerable, 
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TABLE V—DISTRIBUTION OF TypEs Founp 
Texts by Key Numbers 
Type r ||| av] v | ve | vir|vm xx | x % Error 
| } for 6th Dene 
Grade 8 
(a) In Five Texts Pupils 

33 — 23 —| Simi—i4i—is | —/|1a]1 19 0- 4 
lis — $ —{|aii7i—-|2j/—i|1{;—!—]| 32 31 0-34 
gi- 32 —|—|—|1]4 | 1jai—-il—j] 8 34 0- 4 

(b) In Four Texts 
78-4 — 1 — 1 — 1 3/—|— 20 0- 3 
33-4 —i}ij;—|}s5j—i—| zi—|—|]1 27 0- 5 
vs — 4 1 —}—]— 1 — | 10 2 — 30 0-10 
61 — 52 2\|-— | r1i7/2}/—|[—|—-!|—|— 32 0-7 

(c) In Three Texts 
42-2 —|a4};/—j;/—/2]}/—]1]/—-]—-/— 22 0- 4 
13-14 — 1 — 2 — 1};—/]—j— 26 0- 2 
u4-§ oe BED fe Fee | me fee | oe fe fg 34 0-7 
18-14 — i _— 1 _— 1 _ — — 24 0-1 





























this type not occurring in five texts, al- 
though it appears more frequently in one 
of the texts than any other type occurs in 
that text. It can be seen that the other 
types occur only rarely, the greatest fre- 
quency being 10 for type (3-4) in Text 
VII. The types are distributed through- 
out all texts. 

The types that are found in only two 
texts (see Table VI) are found even less 
frequently when they do occur, the maxi- 
mum number of times some of these types 
appear in a text being in six cases only 
once. An examination of these types shows 
that they are not at all freak types, al- 
though many of them contain zero difficul- 
ties. The nine types that are found in only 


one text are distributed among three dif- 
ferent books as follows: 














Text Type No. Times Per Cent 
I (¢- 2) 14 (Not in test) 
I (2 oo 2) 1 “ “cc “ 
V (92 — 8#) 1 31% 

V (74 — 4%) 1 19% 
V | @ys— 84) 2 33% 
Vv | (63-63) 1 23% 
V | @é- 4%) 1 30% 
V | (14%- 144) 1 (Not in test) 
Xx (t- #) 1 32% 
| 








The type found in only one textbook that 
occurs most frequently is (}-§), which 
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TaBLE VI—DIstTrRIBUTION OF Types FounD 



































I Hit!) WisfV st VE Prva Tvae| iki =x 
Type % Error | Range 
(a) In Two Texts 

24 — 24 —}i—|j—-—|]— 1 —j;—-|]-|]—- 1 16 0-1 
104 — 10 —}—{|—|f— 3 —|— i —|j— 13 0-3 
1-2 —{/—/;}1};—]1]/—|]-—-|]-|]- 33 0-1 
35 — 28 1|— —{—]}1};—|]-—|-|-—- 28 0-1 
14-4 -— 2 4 —;}/—f|—-—|{- —|— 30 0-4 
$— 2 —|— _- 3 —{/—|— 3 — 7 0-3 
$-3 —}—}]-—-jf]— 2 —|—j—- 4 — 7 0-4 
43—4 —}—/|/—j;—/|/—-j1/-— —|— 17 0-2 
18-14 —{/—/—J—}]—]—-J]iftilj—-|—- 10 0-1 
14-§ —|/s/}/1i};—|—-|— —|— 27 0-8 
14-3 —|/3}/1}/—}/—}—-}]—-]—-|]-|[- oe 0-3 
3— 23% —j}/—j—j—|3]/—/|—|-—|]-]1 22 0-3 
64-3 —}—/}]—/—/;|1/-—-]-—|]-|]-]1 31 0-2 
; —}/—j|—j—J|r1yi1;—j}—-|—-]— 34 0-1 
24-13 —/—!}2];/—;]}3/—/;/—/]-—|-|- . 0-3 
48-4 —}—f{]—-}]—-]-]— 1 —|— 1 29 0-1 









































* Misspelled in test. 


appears 14 times in Text I. The maxi- 
mum number of times any other type 
occurs is twice. Six of the nine types 
found in only one text occur only once. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The range in the amount of error on 
these 58 types of subtraction examples by 
a group of 167 sixth grade pupils is from 
7 per cent on type ($-%) to 40 per 
cent on type (3}-1%). It is therefore 
obvious that each of these types should ap- 
pear in drill materials in subtraction of 
fractions. Some of the types on which 
there were the largest amounts of error 
are entirely missing in some of the texts. 
Many types that are relatively easy ap- 
pear frequently in the textbooks. 

Textbook writers apparently have not 
constructed their drills in the subtraction 
of fractions according to specifications 
which consider the question of types of ex- 


** Misprinted. 


amples as a factor. In the ten textbooks 
analyzed, the range in the number of types 
missing was from 16 to 46. 

Very little practice is given in solving 
examples of the types that do occur in text- 
books, since on the average 75 per cent of 
the types that are found in texts occur less 
than five times. 

There is no agreement as to what types of 
examples should occur in drills, there not 
being a single one of the 58 types that 
occurs in all ten textbooks. 

The technique of analysis suggested in 
this article can easily be applied to any 
textbook. It can be modified in any way 
that is desired by omitting such types as 
the person making the analysis chooses to 
group with others of nearly the same type. 
Experimental work is needed to deter- 
mine the extent to which examples of the 
various types must be taught specifically 
or by pattern. 

















TEACHING CURRENT EVENTS BY THE PROJECT METHOD—I' 


Emity R. Mops 
Los Angeles, California 


This experiment was conducted in con- 
nection with teaching history in a school 
for girls in Los Angeles. The group who 
did the work included from fifteen to 
eighteen girls between the ages of twelve 
and seventeen. The school selects its 
students with careful discrimination and in 
that way has built up a student body that 
is superior in ability, cultural background, 
breadth of interests, sincerity of purpose, 
and application to work. It is an outdoor 
school with all the freedom and informality 
which that implies. The discipline of the 
school is based on courtesy, the sense of 
honor of the child, and respect for her 
personality. The teachers have the fullest 
freedom compatible with the interests of 
the child and the school, and any progres- 
sive method or experiment which they 
wish to try out receives sympathetic co- 
operation. 

The motivation of the teacher was the 
desire to test the soundness of her theory 
that the study of current history would 
furnish the ideal conditions for giving 
students a feeling for history and a sense 
of world community, for training them in 
historical method, for developing in them 
intuitive insight regarding the significance 
of events, and for habituating them to 
forming reasoned convictions. Further- 
more, it affords facility for using many dif- 
ferent types of materials and for getting 
the facts in the case in their natural setting, 
thus enabling students to sense the motive 
and to feel the spirit of historical move- 
ments because they are an integral part 
of them and are attuned to the spirit of 
their time. There was also the additional 

*Part II of this article will appear in the June 


purpose to make codperation in groups the 
dominant characteristic of method and to 
build up group solidarity. 

The motivation of the students—theo- 
retically assumed at first by the teacher 
and later proved to be a fact—was the joy 
of giving expression to the strongest in- 
stinct of childhood and youth, namely, the 
desire to participate in the activities of 
the big adult world around them, and to 
wrestle with and conquer its problems; and 
the additional desire to work in groups 
which is becoming especially strong at this 
time when individual consciousness is 
merging into racial. 

The experiment was begun in the fall of 
1926 and lasted throughout the school 
year. This article is an attempt to give an 
account of its progress and to trace the 
steps by which a group of young people 
groped their way from confusion and 
chaos into a well-organized plan with a 
definite method of procedure. The reader 
will notice that the development was 
psychological, not pedagogical. The idea, 
the purposes, and the method of study were 
clear and definite in the mind of the 
teacher, but the details of their actualiza- 
tion were indefinite and flexible, and were 
almost entirely the work of the students. 

The success of the experiment was in 
no small degree due to the sympathetic 
attitude of the principal and to her helpful 
codperation in arranging the program of 
studies. Two periods per week were as- 
signed to current events and all students 
of history, including ancient, mediaeval, 
and modern, and U. S. history and civics, 
were placed in the group. 

number. 
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The ground had been well prepared the 
year before by work in a parliamentary 
group; the teacher and a part of the stu- 
dents had worked together in a civics class 
which emphasized the aim of creating an 
appreciation of the necessity of organized 
eoéperation through legally constituted 
groups and of preparation for participa- 
tion in the group activities of adult life 
by participation in citizenship in an organ- 
ized class. They had organized into a 
civics club which spent eight weeks draw- 
ing up and amending its constitution until 
it was workable. They had impeached, 
tried, and removed from office an officer 
who neglected her duties; they had needed 
a whole term of training to learn that a 
constitution is not a mere ornament or class 
assignment but an organic act that must be 
consulted and obeyed on all occasions 
whether convenient or not; and they had 
published a small hektographed weekly 
which featured editorials on current events 
written by members. 

These students, trained in group organ- 
ization and leadership, formed a nucleus 
that took over and speedily completed the 
parliamentary organization of the Cur- 
rents Events Club. They took the con- 
stitution of the previous year and gave it 
a new preamble; they made a few minor 
alterations in the constitution and by-laws 
to fit the new organization. The club 
elected their officers and conducted all 
meetings in accordance with parliamentary 
law. The president of the club presided at 
all meetings. The teacher was designated 
Club Adviser and was present to advise 
and to guide procedure and discussion, to 
make assignments and suggestions, and to 
explain difficult points. 

The first pressing problem of the club 
was how to secure order and discipline. 
There were inattention, whispering, prepa- 
ration of reports while a report was being 
given, etc., and the students soon com- 
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plained of these conditions. They were re- 
ferred to the constitution, which said that 
the president shall keep order in the house, 
and were reminded that as a self-governing 
body it was their responsibility to work 
out a remedy. A few of the students, fresh 
from the public schools, wanted to appoint 
a sergeant-at-arms and devise punishments. 
Others indignantly declared that this was 
contrary to the traditions of the school, 
which stood for honor and courtesy. A 
motion to put the group on their honor 
for two weeks was finally carried and later 
adopted as permanent. The club was for- 
tunate in its early choice of presidents. 
The first two were well-poised girls who 
had had experience in the chair the year 
before and were familiar with parlia- 
mentary procedure. Moreover, they were 
courteous, with that kindly spirit, helpful 
attitude, and innate graciousness that 
would not wound the feelings of others. 
By their tact and fairness they accustomed 
the girls to taking rulings, reprimands, 
and criticisms from the chair without re- 
sentment or argument. The next presi- 
dent was a girl of the domineering, arbi- 
trary type, but generous and popular. 
She ruled with an uncompromising iron 
hand, insisted on the dignity and author- 
ity of the chair on all occasions, and estab- 
lished perfect order and decorum by her 
fearless, impartial discipline. It was in- 
teresting to notice how each succeeding 
president took the chair with increasing 
confidence and knowledge of procedure. 
The sources of information for their 
work were the Literary Digest, The Nation, 
Review of Reviews, and Time, to which the 
club subscribed, such other magazines as 
were frequently brought in because they 
contained some special articles, encyclo- 
pedias, late books on the subjects under dis- 
cussion, the Congressional Record, pam- 
phlets, circulars, correspondence between 
the students and leaders in public life, and 
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the various daily papers. The New York 
Times was also included to overcome the 
provincialism of the average metropolitan 
dailies. The greatest difficulty with this 
material was the fact that it was written 
by adults, for adults, in an adult vocabu- 
lary. However, practically all writers of 
textbooks make this mistake and few teach- 
ers realize how great are the difficulties 
arising from this source. 

The first assignments required that each 
member report on some event or item of 
news of historical importance. It was 
illuminating to study the type of news that 
was chosen at first. Most of the items were 
clearly selected because they were short 
and required little thought or time for 
preparation. They were mere happenings, 
unconnected with a past or a future, not- 
withstanding the fact that an essential 
characteristic of history is the continuity 
of past, present, and future. Here was 
concrete evidence that these children were 
lacking in historical feeling. It illustrated 
the teacher’s contention that schools deal 
with collections of small items, with sepa- 
rate and scrappy details, and putter 
around with trifles and miscellaneous 
knowledge instead of mastering the larger 
projects and big units of organization that 
are significant in life. The students were 
accustomed to handling this kind of ma- 
terial and hence their selections. A few 
students, however, plunged boldly into a 
big problem like the situations in China 
and Mexico, and showed plainly by the 
questions they asked and the opinions they 
expressed that they had the desire and the 
will to grapple with them. It was by com- 
paring and contrasting these two types of 
reports that the students eventually sensed 
what was of historical importance. Ob- 
viously the selection of reports required 
the exercise of judgment, discrimination, 
evaluation, and initiative, and before long 
trivial selections met with such blunt, 
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prompt criticism from the group that mem- 
bers ceased to offer them. 

Apropos of the remarks on the selection 
of materials by the children the comment 
can be made that in the few instances when 
parents made selections for their children 
they revealed either how thoroughly they 
understood the ordinary type of school 
content or how disintegrated was their 
own method of thinking and their grasp on 
life, or how much they underestimated the 
mental caliber of their offspring, for they 
invariably chose inferior material. 

The group had also to learn to evaluate 
sources and to distinguish between rumors 
and facts. To accomplish this, students 
were required to give the title of their 
article, the name of the author, and a few 
facts about him if possible, the name of the 
magazine, newspaper, or book, and the 
date of publication. If a newspaper, they 
gave the place or agency from which it 
was transmitted. They called attention to 
disagreements between the headlines and 
the articles. The value and distinctiveness 
of sources and their particular point of 
view, bias, or prejudice were also dis- 
cussed. 

Discriminating between facts and opin- 
ions and evaluating opinions in the light 
of facts proved the most exciting exer- 
cise. Every effort was made to secure free 
expression of opinion and to encourage and 
provoke thought. Young people—not un- 
like adults—are quick to express opinions 
and ideas which are prompted by their 
feelings at the moment or are prejudices 
passed on to them by their elders and com- 
panions. They use adjectives and epithets 
without discrimination. To focus atten- 
tion on these points the teacher asked: 
‘On what facts do you base your opinions? 
Show how your epithet is applicable,’’ etc. 
It was at first a distinct shock to find opin- 
ions valueless when not based on facts, but 
a few of the keener ones felt the dignity 
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and the serious purpose of their organiza- 
tion and began to hold themselves and the 
other members responsible for their state- 
ments. Their slogan became: ‘‘Prove it!’’ 

While the club was passing through this 
self-assertive, critical, analytical stage, its 
very existence was threatened. The stu- 
dents were challenging every statement and 
demanding proofs. Not only were they 
challenging the statements of their fellow- 
students but those of magazines also. One 
such challenge resulted in correspondence 
with the editor of a magazine, who sent a 
four-page letter with clippings and photo- 
graphs to substantiate his statements. The 
students were learning to read thoughtfully 
and critically. They insisted on attacking 
the most controversial subjects appearing 
in the papers at the time; and in working 
out a technique of attacking this type of 
material they mastered the right form far 
faster than the right spirit. Angry retorts 
and personal remarks too often took the 
place of facts and arguments. Heat, not 
light, prevailed. Some were of the ex- 
tremely prejudiced, argumentative type 
and always struck a note of discord. 
Others were of the intuitive, open-minded 
type and always said the gracious things 
that placated. Added to this diversity of 
temperaments were the differences in na- 
tionality and religion. If Russian affairs 
were discussed, the Russian girl, a scion of 
nobility, and by temperament very preju- 
diced, bristled and denounced the Revolu- 
tion ; if Mussolini’s policies were discussed, 
the girls endeavored not to hurt the feel- 
ing of the gentle Italian girl whom they all 
loved; if the controversy between church 
and state in Mexico was the topic, the 
Catholic girls were on the defensive. But 
freedom from prejudice is the first pre- 
requisite of the historian; no topic can be 
isolated as sacrosanct or not open for ex- 
amination, and we bravely sought to find 
the right way to live our ideal. Here surely 
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was a training school for open-mindedness, 
tolerance of the opinions of others, courtesy 
to those who differed, readiness to listen 
to another’s point of view and to abandon 
one’s own when proved wrong, and willing- 
ness to follow the truth wherever it might 
lead. 

The situation was indeed critical. 
Parents commented on the argumentative 
attitude of their daughters, and those in 
charge of the boarding students found it 
trying to hear incessant disputation. The 
suggestion was made that the situation 
was unbearable and perhaps less contro- 
versial material should be found. It was 
suggested that such discussion was fine and 
all right when the students met in the 
classroom, where they had to address the 
chair each time before they spoke, but was 
impossible outside, where they nearly came 
to blows. An observer could easily under- 
stand that point of view. During club 
sessions the moment a speaker stopped talk- 
ing half a dozen girls leaped to their feet, 
snapped ‘‘Madam President,’’ in high- 
strung voices, then compressed their lips 
with determination and waited in tense 
suspense for recognition by the chair. 
Was it possible that these were the girls 
who were being so carefully trained to be 
decorous, proper ladies? After the chair 
recognized one, the others sat down imme- 
diately, tense but law-abiding. Can you 
realize the magnificent self-mastery they 
were achieving? Every atom vibrant with 
intense emotion, impatient to speak yet 
under perfect control! But that was not 
what outsiders saw. How few of us 
sympathize with the growing pains of the 
ugly caterpillar! Our imaginations can- 
not transcend the form and see in him the 
beautiful butterfly of tomorrow. 

It was not merely a Current Events Club 
that was on trial, it was a whole philosophy 
of education. To avoid controversy meant 
to prevent independent thinking; it meant 
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using a ‘‘safe, sane, sapient’’ paper like the 
little Current Events Weekly published 
especially for schools, which selects the 
news children ought to know, expresses the 
opinions they ought to hold, and contains 
little items too short to stir up a thought— 
the typical, standardized, textbook style! 
How to make the world comfortable for 
their elders while these young people were 
acquiring the right spirit of this technique 
of attack—that became the pressing prob- 
lem of the teacher. 

In reality the behavior and progress of 
the club were perfectly normal and psy- 
chological. The students were in the 
adolescent, expanding, doubting age, try- 
ing to argue their way to certainty. Their 
behavior was the very best evidence that 
their work was dynamic, that it was dupli- 
eating life, that it was grounded in concrete 
life situations instead of mere classroom 
assignments. They were trying to collect, 
analyze, and use facts, to interpret and 
understand the real world of their environ- 
ment, and to organize their knowledge in 
accordance with the plan of the world 
order. It had not been the teacher’s plan 
to plunge into so many complex problems 
simultaneously and so suddenly. But the 
psychological time to let students study 
problems is when they purpose to do so. 
Here the students, driven by their ‘‘inner 
urge,’’ demanded to study those big prob- 
lems that filled the newspapers, were the 
topic of conversation of their elders, the 
theme of sermons in the churches, and were 
flashed on the screens in movies. This was 
the time to utilize the urge. If the teacher 
wished to be true to her philosophy of 
education she could not dampen this en- 
thusiasm. She had exposed the students to 
this environment, it had expanded beyond 
her expectations (to her secret joy!), it 
promised rich and valuable experiences to 
the children, and she faced the situation 
with perfect confidence. 
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Just one incident might be related to 
illustrate the real life situations that were 
imaged in this work. The club staged a 
debate as a means of organizing and sum- 
marizing their discussions. A student had 
failed to prepare her arguments and began 
to read from a magazine. She was re- 
minded of the standing rule of the club 
that only original compositions, statistics, 
or peculiarly apt, succinct statements 
might be read, and was ruled out of order. 
Later Louise—we will call her that—began 
reading a written paper, announcing that 
it was her own composition. It was 
flagrantly evident that the vocabulary and 
phraseology could not be her own. Soon 
Helen rose to a point of order, stating that 
it was against the rule to read anything, 
and she remarked that no one had any 
means of knowing whether material had 
been copied from a magazine or not. Louise 
flushed with resentment at the insinuation 
and protested. Immediately the air was 
tense with excitement and an undertone of 
remarks showed that both girls had sup- 
porters. This was a critical moment for 
the chairman. Should a girl’s word of 
honor be questioned? Should the challenge 
be taken up? She rapped for order and 
announced: ‘‘Your point of order is not 
sustained. It is her own composition and 
she has a right to read it.’’ The hubbub 
subsided and the debate proceeded. With 
their sensitive sympathy the girls appre- 
ciated the predicament of both the chair- 
man and Louise and because of their fine 
loyalty they controlled themselves. But 
the emotional strain was too great. Two 
minutes after the class was dismissed 
several girls came to the teacher saying: 
‘“We just can’t have a club like this, it 
makes too much hard feeling.’’ ‘‘I want 
to resign from the club.’’ ‘‘The girls are 
all angry and quarreling.’’ The teacher 
went with them to the cloakroom, where a 
loud confusion of staccato voices in ill- 
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tempered accusation and acrimonious re- 
crimination greeted her. 

The teacher acted as referee, ruling out 
personalities, and let every girl express 
her feeling and opinions with the utmost 
freedom and frankness until they had 
talked the venom out of their systems and 
their native generosity came to the top. 
The result was that Helen apologized for 
starting the whole affair, saying she had 
understood that nothing could be read in- 
stead of that only one’s own composition 
could be read. They all agreed to apologize 
to Louise in open meeting and concluded 
that it was all due to a misunderstanding 
and that there had been nothing but a 
tempest in a teapot. The atmosphere be- 
came clear like that after a thunderstorm. 

Returning to the building the teacher 
encountered Louise in tears with her chum. 
*‘T’ll never take any part in anything 
again. I won’t have anything to do with 
babies like that!’’ she stormed. Louise was 
physiologically, but not mentally, the most 
developed girl in the group, affectionate 
and generous but self-centered, egotistic, 
and spoiled. In a long talk, among other 
things, her traits of character which mili- 
tated against codperation in the group 
were pointed out to her frankly, objec- 
tively, gently, till she was ready to ask 
sweetly and humbly, ‘‘What do you want 
me to do?”’ 

All this took time from the classroom 
and upset the regular routine; but it was 
an illustration of the school’s motto that 
the child, not the program, is paramount. 
The looks and manners of the other teach- 
ers said plainly, ‘‘It simply can’t be done,’’ 
but no comments were made. Work was 
resumed as if nothing had happened. 

At the next club meeting every girl 
apologized to Louise and to everybody else, 
and Louise accepted their apologies and 
apologized for her behavier. It was very 
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evident that the incident had wrought a 
subtle alchemy in the group, powerful but 
indefinable—as if the individual shells had 
been softened by the emotional outburst 
and rendered plastic for moulding into a 
group unit. 

The group was now moving along the 
lines of its later organization. It was 
selecting, not as the result of direct sug- 
gestion but of the technique used, the big 
units of life organization and social in- 
stitutions, such as Mussolini’s policy which 
represents a theory of government directly 
opposed to our own; foreign interference 
in China and American interference in 
Mexico and Nicaragua, which represent 
the principle of imperialism and the treat- 
ment of backward nations; the internal 
struggle in China, which represents the 
growth of nationalism and the struggle 
to achieve national unity; the controversy 
between church and state in Mexico, which 
is but a phase of a struggle a thousand 
years old; capital punishment, which was 
of immediate interest because of the Fellom 
Bill then before the state legislature and 
the agitation over the Sacco-Vanzetti case ; 
movements to promote world fellowship 
and codperation ; the plight of the farmer; 
and similar vital problems complex not 
only in themselves but in their interrela- 
tionships as well. 

The students soon began to see that facts 
used in one discussion had a bearing on 
some other discussion later and that it 
would be of value to preserve materials for 
reference. So they decided to make a 
scrapbook. At last, after three months of 
more or less random activity, they had 
found their project. It took another three 
months to work out the details of the 
organization, which will be outlined in the 
second part of this article, to appear next 
month. 

(To be continued) 


























NEED FOR COMPREHENSIVE ANALYSIS IN SUPERVISION 


CLARENCE R. STONE 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


The principal, being on the ground con- 
tinuously, has a better opportunity to make 
a comprehensive analysis of the supervisory 
needs of a school and of a particular teacher 
than any other supervisor has. Super- 
vision should begin with a careful study of 
conditions as they are and an analysis of 
the existing situation as to strong and weak 
points in relation to standards that can be 
defended by scientific evidence, a consensus 
of expert opinion, or both. This analysis 
to determine supervisory needs must be 
comprehensive. Usually a visitation for 
one period is not adequate. The principal 
has the advantage of being able to see the 
work in progress from day to day and from 
week to week. 

An illustration will be given of an analy- 
sis of the teaching of reading in a fourth 
grade room to show the need of a compre- 
hensive supervisory survey as the first step 
in the improvement of instruction. 

The writer was taken to the room by the 
principal, who is one of excellent reputa- 
tion and who was serving his first half- 
year at this school. He was very wisely 
spending this first term mainly in study- 
ing his school and the teachers. The class 
observed was a high fourth grade of thirty- 
five pupils ranging in reading level, as 
measured by the Stanford Reading 
Examination, from third grade to seventh 
grade. The teacher evinced an unusually 
fine teaching personality. The spirit of 
her room and her general influence on the 
pupils were excellent. 

For reading activities the pupils were 
divided into four groups mainly on the 
basis of the Stanford Test of Silent Read- 


ing. The reading program from week to 
week consisted of an audience-reading 
period on each of four days, one period for 
preparatory activities by the groups in 
relation to the audience reading, and one 
period devoted to recreative-reading activi- 
ties. According to the teacher’s statement 
training in silent reading was taken care 
of in connection with the program of social 
studies. 

During the period observed the least 
capable group was in charge of the reading. 
Considering that the pupils of the group 
represented the lower end of the distribu- 
tion, they read very well. The teacher had 
succeeded in securing a real audience situa- 
tion. The attention on the part of the 
pupils constituting the audience, with the 
exception of an occasional pupil, appeared 
to be very good. Each pupil after complet- 
ing his reading, if he so desired, asked for 
comments upon certain points. Only one 
pupil chose not to have comments. Each 
of the others at the close of his reading 
called upon different pupils for comments 
upon the following points: enunciation, 
pronunciation, posture, pitch, message, 
audience, selection. This part of the pro- 
cedure was clearly perfunctory. The 
teacher had evidently trained the pupils to 
help and encourage rather than merely to 
find fault and give petty criticisms. But 
the responses were stereotyped, often very 
inadequate, and sometimes plainly incor- 
rect. One of the readings had a clearly 
defined message. The pupil called upon 
by the reader to give the message gave some 
insignificant point. The response as usual 
was challenged by no one. The teacher 
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took no part in relation to the pupils’ 
responses. 

Since the pupils varied in reading levels 
from third to seventh grade, the teacher 
was wise to form several groups. The group 
organization and the socialized recitation 
as used in this instance are appropriate 
for audience-reading lessons. But the 
teacher’s program for the semester showed 
a serious lack of attention to other im- 
portant phases of reading instruction be- 
cause of undue time devoted to audience 
reading. The grouping for oral reading 
mainly on the basis of a test in silent read- 
ing can not be justified. While the teacher 
deserved commendation upon her fine teach- 
ing personality, the excellent spirit of the 
pupils, the appropriateness of the general 
plan for the purpose in hand, and the ex- 
eellence with which she did what she did, 
she was in need of much supervisory help. 

In the first place, her reading program 
was not properly balanced. Experts in 
reading are generally agreed that silent 
reading activities should predominate in 
the fourth grade. It would be difficult to 
justify devoting more than one-fifth of the 
reading program time for the semester to 
audience reading, yet she was devoting five- 
sixths. Group reading and discussion of 
literary selections, sometimes as an oral- 
reading lesson and sometimes as a silent- 
reading lesson, form a type of activity 
recommended by the National Committee 
on Reading (1925). There is general 
agreement on the part of those who have 
studied the reading problem that a part 
of the program reading-time in the fourth 
grade should be devoted to specialized 
lessons for developing skills in silent read- 
ing. The one period a week being given to 
independent recreative reading was prob- 
ably not adequate. Thus we see that at 
least two important types of reading activi- 
ties were being neglected. An important 
advantage of grouping the pupils accord- 
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ing to reading level is that of being able 
to differentiate the work of the different 
groups according to their needs. Un- 
doubtedly the group of pupils of low fourth 
and third grade level were in need of dif- 
ferent treatment than that best for the 
pupils of sixth and seventh grade level. 
Important studies indicate that intensive 
methods are needed with the former and 
extensive methods with the latter group. 

A specific teaching problem in connec- 
tion with this audience reading conducted 
as a socialized recitation is that of over- 
coming the perfunctory, stereotyped part 
of the procedure described above. Ap- 
parently the teacher had an idea that she 
had no guidance function in relation to 
the responses of the pupils. Too often 
in education there is a tendency to go from 
one extreme to the other. Supervision 
must help teachers to avoid and correct 
such mistakes. The teacher’s problem in 
this instance was to find a way to insure 
that the reactions and responses of the 
pupils would be guided to accurate and 
profitable conclusions without the instruc- 
tor assuming control in place of the group 
control. 

Skillful supervision must begin with 
what the teacher is doing, make a com- 
prehensive analysis in relation to well- 
founded standards, and offer encourage- 
ment and give definite help in relation to 
points of difficulty, failures, and lacks. A 
thoroughgoing preliminary supervisory 
survey is the first step. The principal has 
a distinct advantage as a supervisor be- 
cause he is on the ground from day to day 
and therefore, if familiar with the best 
practices and standards, can make the com- 
prehensive analysis, take the necessary 
steps to bring about a general modification, 
and observe the results of his supervisory 
endeavors to better advantage than a super- 
visor who comes to his building only 
occasionally. 








THE PROBLEM OF TEACHER RATING 


J. W. ScuppEr 
Principal, Seward School, Seattle, Washington 


After school work gets well under way 
in the fall, the problem of teacher efficiency 
looms up as one of the essential phases of 
eareful supervision. Practically every 
school system of standing has some form or 
sheet for rating teachers. This responsibil- 
ity in most eases is a part of the principal’s 
program. He is responsible for the type of 
work earried on in his building; it is he 
who has the everyday contacts with his 
corps; he knows more intimately the meth- 
ods employed in the various rooms and 
because of this contact should be fairly 
well qualified to make a rating on the 
efficiency of the teacher and her work. At 
most, it’s a hard job and often a disagree- 
able one. No two teachers are alike. Each 
has her own personality, her own way of 
doing things, entailing different methods 
and means of accomplishing the work that 
she is supposed to do. A principal’s judg- 
ment is at best a relative matter and since 
it is a relative matter it should be as care- 
fully arrived at as possible. If a rating 
for a teacher must be made, in fairness to 
the individual it should be made with care 
and much thought. It must be a growth 
built up through several visits and confer- 
ences with teachers. It must be based upon 
observation and happenings taken mostly 
within the classroom so that a teacher may 
have some means of relating the quality 
grade of her work directly to her teaching 
problem. 

When a principal assumes that he can 
rate teachers upon the spur of the moment 
in order to get his reports in on time he 
is open to severe criticism regarding fair- 
ness and professional ethics. It cannot be 


done justly and teachers have a right to 
question a judgment when so made. 

Every principal varies in his methods of 
arriving at his conclusions regarding the 
final rating given to his teacher. It is 
certain at least that some systematic means 
of recording visits should be made and that 
the records should be properly filed and 
used as a background and aid in helping a 
principal to arrive at the final rating. 
With a progressive record of this kind a 
principal will seldom be accused of being 
unfair or biased in his judgment. The 
report blank should be made as simple as 
possible-—shying away from a mass of de- 
tail, yet attempting to hit the main essen- 
tial points. A form that can be checked or 
scored by underlining a word is usually 
the simplest scheme. No record, however, 
should be made within the classroom. A 
principal should consider the disconcerting 
effect upon a teacher when a record is made 
in her presence and should postpone his 
record-making until he is alone in his office. 

The following form is one made out for 
an actual classroom visit and gives some 
idea of the practical help that may be 
gained from such a record. It should be 
understood, however, that no blank is all 
inclusive and that items listed under the 
various heads will probably vary with in- 
dividual principals. 


Ciassroom Visit Report 


Grade 7B-7A Room 17 Teacher 
I. General Room Impression. 
Neatness : 
teacher, teacher’s desk, blackboards, 
floor 


1 Words in italics are those that were underlined on the report sheet. 
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Attitude of pupils: 
studious, unruly, 
interested 

Light, Ventilation, Temperature 

II. Teacher. 

Bearing: 
poise, lacks confidence, nervous, lazy 

Voice: 
pleasing, clear, harsh, indistinct 

Discipline : 
natural, strict, loose, nagging 

Use of time: 
well organized, indefinite, 
ready, monitor system 

Attitude toward pupils: 
sympathetic, encouraging, domineering, 
overly critical 

Professional spirit: 

Local Grade Club, W.E.A. 
Magazines, Extension work 

School spirit: 

Coéperates with principal, 
teachers, parents, pupils 
III. Instruction and Recitation. 

Assignments : 
clear, pointed, poorly worded, thought 
provoking 

Type of lesson: 
topic, problem, drill, appreciation 

Preparation of work: 
thoughtful, accurate, logical, weak 

Class recitation: 
alert, drab, challenging, all participa- 
tion, scattered 

Teacher suggestions: 
clears misconceptions, talks too much, 
clinches main points 

Socializes work effectively : 
discussion, problem, project, dramati- 
zation 

Develops pupil growth: 
discovers weaknesses, lacks direction, 
commends success and effort. 


lack of purpose, 


materials 


N.E.A. 


fellow 


Fotutow-Up Report 


Length of visit 40 minutes. Subjects observed: 
Language and History. Date: Oct. 8. 


Remarks: Class interested but skimming. Tak- 
ing too much for granted. Teacher needs 
help in assignment work and better use of 
class reference material. 

Did I bring out the good as well as the weak 
points of this visit? Yes. 

Attitude of teacher following conference: Open- 
minded. Wants me to visit again in two 
weeks and offer further suggestions. 

Professional references suggested: Hall-Quest, 
Supervised Study (History). Ward-Mof- 
fett, Junior Highway to English (Lan- 
guage). 

Underline the general efficiency of this teacher 
based upon conference and visit. 

Good Fair 

At first sight the blank may appear quite 
formal and lengthy, but after one or two 
visits a principal will find that items I and 

II are more or less constant factors and 

that most of the analysis and help will fall 

within section III. The follow-up report 
phase is invaluable in that here may be 
written a brief summary of the visit and 
the impression gained from the teacher 
following the conference. 

The use of a blank of this kind will 
offer the following advantages to the 
principal : 


Excellent Poor 


1. Eliminates guesswork as to a teacher’s 
efficiency. 
2. Makes each visit a purpose. 
3. Challenges a principal’s power of ob- 
servation. 
4. Requires him to analyze and help 
remedy trying situations. 
. Stimulates professional reading. 
6. Develops better understanding be- 
tween teacher and principal. 
7. Protects a principal against a poor or 
unruly teacher. 
8. Gives a better knowledge of actual 
classroom procedure and the needs 
for the building as a whole. 


on 
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TRAINING FOR LEISURE THROUGH 
SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


Epna M. REEp 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Recently an educator made this state- 
ment: ‘‘The world is made up of two 
classes of people—the one-fourth trying to 
find time to do all the things they would 
like to do, the other three-fourths trying 
to find things to do with all the time they 
have on their hands.’’ Aside from the 
humor of the statement, it is a direct 
challenge to our schools to be up and doing 
in this matter of training our children in 
the right use of their leisure time. Training 
the child in a wise and happy use of 
leisure is, if not the backbone, one of the 
most important supporting ribs in the 
framework of our education. The need 
for this training has increased enormously 
in the past twenty-five years. One has 
only to look back over our industrial revo- 
lution to find the cause. So great a num- 
ber of the daily duties and routines of life 
have become a mere matter of ‘‘do it 
electrically ’’ that people are finding more 
and more time for leisure. This in spite 
of the fact that we in America have be- 
come well known as the people who are 
always in a hurry. Much of the so-called 
hurry is merely a restlessness caused by 
our inability to turn to worthwhile pur- 
suits in our leisure time. 

If space permitted, the results of a ques- 
tionnaire given to a number of children 
would help to verify the statement that 
many of our children are not being trained 
to use their leisure. This questionnaire— 
‘“What do you do with your time after 
you leave school until you go to bed? Try 
to name some of the things you have done 


during the past week’’—was sent to the 
schools in a number of large cities. 
It was given to children in different types 
of districts so as to get enough variety to 
draw some conclusions. Space does not 
permit tabulation of the answers. <A 
significant thing, however, brought out by 
the questionnaire was the fact that more 
leisure time is spent at the movies than in 
any other pursuit, and that the practice 
of the fine arts, with the possible exception 
of music, was entirely lacking. There 
seemed to be no evidence of the collecting 
instinet which psychologists tell us we all 
have to a certain extent. The experiment 
suggests interesting possibilities and the 
participation of many schools is needed to 
verify conclusions, but nevertheless one fact 
is evident: the school must help the child 
use his leisure time. Education which en- 
ables a child to live under guidance in the 
schoolroom and then turns him loose on his 
own resources, unable to adapt himself to 
the sudden change, is almost worse than no 
education. 

Fortunately there are many schools 
where the unification of the subject matter 
of the curriculum is making it possible 
for the child really to live in the school. 
Art, science, nature, etc., can no longer be 
considered separate, abstract subjects but 
must be utilized as first-hand experiences 
and thus become a part of the child’s liv- 
ing. How much influence such a procedure 
has upon a child’s use of his leisure is well 
illustrated by the answers given to the 
same questionnaire by a group of seventeen 
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children in a newer progressive school. 
Almost every child is interested in doing 
some kind of hand work at home. Such 
activities as coloring, painting, making 
boats and constructing other things, em- 
broidering, sewing, basket making, weav- 
ing, and the like, are mentioned. The whole 
group has a leaning toward collecting 
things, from sea shells to radio equipment. 
Seven children have a keen desire to take 
walks and study trees and flowers. All 
the children show a healthy interest in 
tennis, baseball, and all outdoor sports. 
The group as a whole is much interested 
in reading—the girls especially in poetry 
and fiction and the boys in adventure 
stories, ballads, and biography. A number 
of the girls confessed to spending a good 
deal of time writing stories and poems, and 
the boys liked to get the gang together and 
build forts and have a jolly good fight. 
These children are healthy, active, normal 
boys and girls just as were the other groups 
questioned. Their background is possibly a 
matter to take into consideration, but the 
real reason for the difference is the fact 
that for the past four or five years these 
children have been actually living in the 
classroom. The whole process of learning 
in this school is one that fits them for better 
living by having them profit as much as 
possible by the experience of others. When 
the suitable learnings of the curriculum 
are used to enrich the lives of the children 
to such an extent that they are actually 
living and feeling the experiences of people 
who have gone before, then only has a step 
been made toward that complex process 
ealled living. 

Tower Hill School, however, is not en- 
tirely satisfied to leave the child to plan 
his own use of leisure. The school’s aim 
is to develop the individual, but experience 
has taught that every child develops natu- 
rally under guidance. Because we realize 
that we have a responsibility toward the 


child when he is out of school, the so-called 
Summer Activities have been instituted. 
Many of the children of the school have the 
summer planned for them by parents, but 
it was found that these same parents wel- 
comed the suggestion that they, the chil- 
dren, and the faculty get together and plan 
something for the summer. This was three 
years ago and it has proved so successful 
that Summer Activities are now an estab- 
lished precedent of the school. 

The mothers, the children, and the teach- 
ers of the school met and discussed plans. 
Such questions arose as: ‘‘ How can we best 
help each other?’’ ‘‘ What are some of the 
things you like to do in the summer?”’ 
‘*What are the school activities that we 
can enjoy in the summer?’’ It was decided 
to have each group of children plan a list 
of activities according to their interests. 
The lists when finished included such sug- 
gestions as: 


1. Learn to swim better. 

2. Keep a memory book. 

3. Work some each day on the subject you 

find most difficult. 

4. Make a sampler. 

. Keep record of interesting places you 

visit. 

Keep a diary. 

. Learn to play golf. 

. Paint pictures. 

. Make a collection of specimens of some- 
thing you are interested in. 

10. Read a number of books. 


on 
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In discussing plans the children thought 
that a book list would be helpful. With 
the aid of the teacher each group prepared 
a list of books, including history, biog- 
raphy, fiction, ete. These lists were sent 
to the parents with the suggestion that the 
books would make very worthwhile addi- 
tions to the child’s library. During the 
past two years the children have not called 
their mothers into conference with them 
but under the direction of the Junior Sec- 
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tion of the General Students’ Organiza- 
tion they have done their own planning. 
Letters were then written to the parents 
telling of the plans and enclosing the lists 
of suggestions and of books. 

The results of this work have been most 
encouraging. In the fall, when the chil- 
dren come back, they are eager to talk 
about what they have done and for the first 
two or three weeks (the hardest of the 
term) material for history, geography, lan- 
guage, nature, hand work, and reading 
grows out of these activities. As an ex- 
ample, one of the children of our sixth 
grade last summer became very much in- 
terested in the praying mantis. He was 
able to tell the class many things about 
it from his observations and records. The 
other children began bringing them in and 
for two or three weeks our nature work 
centered upon the praying mantis. In- 
cidentally we learned how valuable he is as 
an enemy of the Japanese beetle. This put 
a stop to what threatened to be an in- 
vasion of the sixth grade by the praying 
mantis. 

When the first meeting of the General 
Students’ Organization was held in the 
fall, the suggestion was given that the chil- 
dren ask their parents to spend a morning 
at the school and see the results of the 
summer activities. A committee arranged 
an exhibit of the whole school’s work in 
the corridors and an assembly was planned. 
The different groups talked over the value 
they had got from their summer activities 
and how to share with their parents. The 
assembly for the day was on the question: 
**What did I find out this summer?’’ In 
the rooms the fact that curiosity or a desire 
to know leads to learning was stressed and 
the children began telling of things they 
had learned during the summer. Children 
from every grade in the lower school were 
chosen to take part in the assembly. They 
talked about how they made or found out 
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things and what they had observed cr 
learned. The program included: 


1. What I Learned about the Praying Mantis. 

2. How I Made a Sampler. 

3. My Record of How I Spent my Time for 
Three Weeks this Summer. 

. My Trip through a Shoe Factory. 

. My Collection of Butterflies. 

. The Picture I Painted. 

. My Coin Collection and My Trip to Den- 
mark. 


NO 


The exhibit lasted a week. 
such work as the following: 


It ineluded 


¢ 

1. Collections of shells, butterflies, post cards, 
kodak pictures, ete. 

2. Original pictures, stories, and poems. 

3. Hand work including baskets, samplers, 
embroidery, and ship models. 

4. Lists of books read. 

. Diaries of trips made, activities, ete. 

6. Memory books of music, pictures, and 
poems. 

7. Lists of things learned by each child in the 
grade. 

8. Samples of drill work in spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, ete. 

9. A number of “tied and dyed” scarfs. 


on 


During the week of the exhibit each 
group viewed the work and noted any 
questions they wished to ask. The ques- 
tions were later answered by the child 
whose work had called forth the question. 
For instance, Billy, a third grade boy, 
was asked how he made a certain kind of 
basket and he volunteered to give a 
demonstration. 

As to the outcome the children, without 
doubt, are having safe, happy summers, 
and surely they are learning to use their 
leisure time in worthwhile things. A great 
number of nature interests are being de- 
veloped and, as a result, we now have a 
Tree and Flower Club and one studying 
pond life. The children have learned to 
do many things and have felt the joy of 
sharing their knowledge with others. But, 
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most important of all, they have been de- 
veloping a desire to learn always and at all 
times, without which no true culture is 
possible. 

The parents have been enthusiastic in 
their praise, the children’s reaction has 


been most wholesome, and as the Head- 
master says, one of the finest of the many 
fine things that have come to our school in 
the past four years is this keen interest in 
and enjoyment of leisure time which our 
children are showing. 


A LESSON WITH THE AYRES SCALE 


Rouanp A. WELCH 
Durfee Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan 


This study was attempted in connection 
with a campaign in Hutchins Intermedi- 
ate School to improve handwriting. The 
program was used for a twofold purpose: 

1. To acquaint the children with the 
Ayres Seale as a means of evaluating hand- 
writing, and to arouse their interest in 
improving their penmanship. 

2. To check the ability of children to 
evaluate accurately, by the scale, their 
work, and the work of others. 

The group participating in this study 
was 8A-306B, a low (according to mental 
tests), technical, all-boy group. The pen- 
manship of this group was very poor; 
however, samples of writing, taken two 
weeks after the study, showed an improve- 
ment of nine points in the class median 
over specimens taken before the test. In 
neither of these cases were the children 
aware that their papers were to be checked 
for handwriting. 

The program for the study is briefly 
outlined here. Each child wrote a section 
of a prose selection, which had been copied 
on the blackboard. The children under- 
stood that the lesson was not one in which 
they were to receive any credit for unusual 
writing. They were informed that only 
their ability to rate papers properly was 
involved. They accepted the project as 


their own and showed keen interest in 
carrying it out. As is always the case, a 
lesson involving definite mechanical opera- 
tions appeals to a low group. 

After the papers were written and each 
pupil was provided with a copy of the 
Ayres Scale, a teacher who has had consid- 
erable training in the use of this scale gave 
a short talk to the class on her methods of 
rating papers, and the points to be taken 
into consideration. Each paper was with- 
out a name. The papers bore only num- 
bers which were assigned by the secretary. 
By this procedure the identity of the writer 
was lost, or, at least, generally ignored in 
the checking. Each pupil prepared a score 
sheet numbered from one to thirty-five, 
which represented the number of pupils in 
the class on this particular day. Step No. 
1 consisted of each pupil’s grading his own 
paper, this score being placed on his score 
sheet, opposite his number. They took 
considerable time in evaluating the first 
paper, but as they progressed, they were 
able to grade them very quickly and quite 
as accurately. Step No. 2 consisted of 
passing papers around the circle, grading 
each and recording each score on their 
score sheet opposite the proper number. 
The specimen here shown (No. 1) repre- 
sents one score sheet after the scorer had 
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had a chance to rate all papers. Step No. 3 
consisted of each pupil’s determining the 
median for the class from his scores. The 
divergence of these medians obviously rep- 
resented divergence of judgments. The 
medians as determined by the group were 
distributed as follows: 


SAMPLE OF A SCORE SHEET 








George Geiger—#7 
m4 Class Score Sheet 
:. 13. 45 | 25. 50 
2. 55 | 14. 70 | 26. 55 
8. 45 | 15. 60 | 27. 45 
4. 55 | 16. 45 | 28. 45 
5. 55 | 17. 29. 55 
6. 55 | 18. 50] 30. 55 
7. 50] 19. 55 | 31. 60 
8. 45 | 20. 45 | 32. 60 
9. 50 | 21. 45 | 33. 60 
10. 60 | 22. 40 | 34. 55 
11. 60 | 23. 35. 65 | Class Median from 
12. 60 | 24. 35 my scores 55 














Class medians by individuals 


(Based on Ayres Scale) Number of pupils 

60 9 

55 19 

50 4 

45 1 

Total 33 

Absent second day 2 

Total 35 


The children were asked to use only 
points divisible by five in making their 
estimates. From the sample score sheet 
the rough median would be 55 for the class 
as a whole. A teacher who later scored 
these papers found the same median for 
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the group. Most of the pupils were satis- 
fied that they were good judges. Several 
of those above or below the accepted me- 
dian asked for another chance at the game. 

Up to this time the members of the class 
had had no chance to see how their class- 
mates had rated their own paper. Step 
No. 4 consisted of circulating the score 
sheets. With a new record sheet, each 
pupil took off only his own score from each 
paper. From these scores his median was 
determined. The variation between the 
score the child had given himself and the 
median given him by the class is shown 
below : 


Difference in judgments Number of pupils 


(points) 
18 
5 9 
10 5 
15 1 
Total 33 


If the exact medians had been determined 
and if the children had had a chance to 
judge more exactly and not on the five- 
point basis, considerable divergence might 
have been avoided. 

The results of the study from the stand- 
point of the teacher were as follows: 


1. Pupils became interested in the scale 
and recognized the value of it, with- 
out feeling that it was imposed upon 
them. 

2. The scale can be used as an accurate 
gauge of handwriting by children, 
and elaborate instruction in its use 
is not required. 

3. Through a knowledge of the rating 
of their own handwriting, they desire 
to improve. 
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CLARIFYING SOME GEOGRAPHIC PRINCI- 
PLES THROUGH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

The ‘‘ecrowning joy’’ of elementary 
science lies in the fact that it satisfies the 
curiosity of adolescent childhood by con- 
tinually answering the question, ‘‘Why?”’ 
One day, after a series of experiments 
dealing with water, a class was asked, 
‘*What questions have been answered for 
you by these experiments?’’ A volley of 
answers came. 

‘“Why does water boil?’’ 

‘*What makes the teakettle sing?’’ 

‘“Why do potatoes take so long to cook 
some days?”’ 

‘“Why do people cover most foods to 
cook them?”’ 

One of these same experiments, however, 
did more than that. It taught the teacher 
of the class that elementary science is a 
magic wand at whose touch many puzzling 
principles of geography may be clarified. 
Pressure, winds, latitude, longitude, rela- 
tive humidity, tides, cyclonic storms—in 
spite of our persistence, what are these to 
the average eighth-grader save just so 
many words? Words, too, they are, that 
he is eager to leave behind him in a dis- 
passionate farewell to geography as he 
enters high school. 

Elementary science explains to the child 
through his own eyes the truth of these 
principles and presents an adequate argu- 
ment for continuing geography in high 
school, where it may be pursued in the light 
of fuller understanding. 

After the experiment to which reference 
has been made, my pupils discussed pres- 
sure with an enjoyable freedom and evident 
understanding that had been noted in no 
previous class. 


The question under discussion was, 
‘How does water boil?’’ It was divided 
into three sections, of which this was the 
last. A test tube half filled with water 
was clamped to a ring stand over a flame 
until it boiled. After a minute of fast 
boiling the flame was removed and a cork 
was carefully fitted into the mouth of the 
test tube. The test tube was quickly in- 
verted and fastened again to the stand. 
Slowly a few bubbles rose to the surface 
and, to the surprise of the children, the 
water began to boil anew. Faster and 
faster it boiled for several minutes. As 
it slowed down, cold water was poured over 
the test tube and the boiling began again, 
the water dashing upward as high as the 
test tube would permit. When the boiling 
finally ceased we decided to pull the cork 
out quickly and take the temperature of 
the water. It was with considerable diffi- 
culty that our strongest boy removed the 
cork and when it yielded there was a thud 
like a small explosion. 

‘*Say, what was holding that cork?’’ 

‘Oh, boy, air pressure!’’ 

‘*Yes, sir, that was air pressure; wasn’t 
it, Miss 2”? 

‘“Well, what made that water boil after 
the blaze was put out? Magic?’’ 

“I know, there wasn’t any air to push 
out.”’ 

Thus, they asked and answered several 
questions which were summed up as fol- 
lows: 

1. The boiling of the water forced out 
the air, reducing air pressure to a 
minimum. 

2. There was a pressure exerted upon the 
water; however, it was steam pres- 
sure. 
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3. The cooling of the test tube condensed 
the steam to water. Thus steam pres- 
sure was gradually lowered and the 
water under low pressure boiled at a 
lower temperature. 

4. The cork was held tightly in the test 
tube by the force of the outer air 
pushing against it (there was a partial 
vacuum within). 

When we studied Weather later in the 
term it was gratifying to note that my 
pupils exhibited a satisfying degree of 
intelligence concerning the very important 
principle—pressure. 

Mary J. WASHINGTON, 
Indiana Avenue School, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


LITERATURE A REALITY 


This year the sixth grade pupils of our 
school worked very earnestly and conscien- 
tiously to have every boy and girl become 
interested in and anxious to take part in 
supplementary reading of good books. In- 
terest and enthusiasm grew until finally 
every child, good and poor readers alike, 
were reading, discussing, and criticizing 
many books. 

This reading campaign was so successful 
in our room that the pupils felt they would 
like to give a program which would im- 
press the rest of the school children with 
the knowledge of the power, pleasure, and 
experience attained through reading the 
right sort of books. 

The following is an account of the activi- 
ties of these children as they went about 
preparing a program to be presented to 
school, friends, and parents. 


AIMS 


1. To kindle the imagination and to 
enlighten the understanding that they may 
reveal the significance and values of men, 
events, and achievements of other times 
and places. 
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2. To supply a fund of interesting in- 
formation to serve as a basis for the 
memory or appreciation and to guide and 
inspire them in selecting good reading 
material and the correct use of some spare 
time. 

3. To give such perspective and sense of 
value as will save from narrow provincial- 
ism. 

4. To render children intelligent in read- 
ing books, papers, magazines, and in shar- 
ing conversations or listening to public 
addresses which contain references to liter- 
ature. 

5. To acquire skill in written and oral 
composition as means of expression. 

6. To develop codperation, leadership, 
ability to organize, plan, execute, and get 
satisfying as well as profitable results. 

7. To ineuleate respect, love, and appre- 
ciation for the men and women who have 
written good books, and to develop an 
attitude of broadened and deepened inter- 
est in as well as appreciation of opportuni- 
ties afforded us in libraries. 

In order to select the best book or story 
for our program, oral reports were given 
on these subjects: ‘‘The Best Book I Ever 
Read’’ and ‘‘My Favorite Book Charac- 
ter.’’ Each book reviewed was thoroughly 
discussed and criticized in regard to its 
adaptability or suitability for our needs. 
A vote was then taken and, to the genuine 
satisfaction and delight of all, the choice 
was ‘‘Some Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood.’’ We then set about the work of 
dramatizing two adventures of that famous 
character, the charm of whose personality 
has been a bond of sympathy between 
lovers of romance and adventure for a half 
dozen centuries. 


CORRELATION WITH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


I. Literature (outside reading): The 
pupils were given an excellent motive for 
reading books and telling about them in 
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order to convince the class that they had 
read the very one which should be chosen 
for our work. Then, too, they read many 
books, for they were quite anxious to select 
only the very best. 

II. Reading (in class): ‘‘The Contest 
for the Bugle,’’ taken from Sir Walter 
Seott’s Ivanhoe, was read by the class for 
the purpose of familiarizing themselves 
with the style of writing to be used, and 
to compile a vocabulary of words typical 
of the time in which King Richard the 
Lion-Hearted ruled. ‘‘Miss America,’’ a 
little play, was read and studied in order to 
find out just how a play should be written 
and arranged. 

III. Composition. 

1. Oral. 

Oral composition was developed and im- 
proved by giving reports on the best book 
read, adventures of Robin Hood which are 
best suited to dramatization, summary of 
stories of Robin Hood that were chosen, 
synopsis and description of characters of 
the two acts, impromptu dramatizations of 
scenes, study and discussion of form of 
play read. 

2. Written. 

For written work the children worked 
in groups to write the synopsis of various 
scenes; next, they wrote conversation for 
the play; composed verses for four songs 
to be used in the program ; wrote programs 
to be given to guests. (A study of pro- 
gram sheets was conducted and then our 
own were run off on the school duplicator. ) 
Articles for newspaper. 

IV. Spelling. 

Of course spelling played an important 
part. Such words as archer, contest, yeo- 
man, hasten, Sherwood, and other un- 
familiar items were studied and used in 
conversation. 

V. Art. 

The children had a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to display their artistic talents, for 
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we painted our own scenery to represent 
the forest, designed programs, and planned 
all costumes for actors, dancers, and sing- 
ers. 

VI. Arithmetic. 


In the mathematics classes part of the 
time was taken in figuring the number and 
size of sections required to make scenery 
for the stage, number of feet of lumber 
necessary, amount of cloth needed to cover 
frames, cost of cloth and cost of paint 
(bought at discount). Total and average 
expenditures were found. Scale drawings 
were made so the trees on the scenery 
would not be too small in proportion to 
the actors. 

VII. Music. 


Four news songs were learned. Rhythm 
was studied for dances. 

VIII. Geography. 

This subject gave us another good 
channel through which to work. Some of 
the children asked what happened to Robin 
Hood and his men every winter. They 
wanted to know what they did then for 
shelter, food, and clothing. This question 
led us into a detailed study of the location 
and climate of Sherwood in England. 

IX. History. 


One cannot think of Robin Hood without 
associating him with King Richard. The 
children looked up many interesting facts 
about King Richard the Lion-Hearted, im- 
portance of the Crusades, and the customs 
of people during the Middle Ages. 

This project ended with a very delight- 
ful play that thrilled the little actors, 
dancers, and singers and pleased the audi- 
ence. Out of this work have grown also 
several clubs, two of which are the 
“‘Archers’ Association’’ and the ‘‘ Outdoor 
League.’’ 

Juutia G. Kerr, 
Emmet Field School, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL 
METHOD 

The Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association met 
this year in Boston. Accordingly the Na- 
tional Conference on Educational Method 
planned two programs to be carried out in 
Boston and Cambridge during the last 
week in February. 

The first program, presented in the 
Sanders Memorial Theatre of Harvard 
University in Cambridge on Tuesday, 
February 28, was given over to a dis- 
cussion of the current yearbook of the Con- 
ference, entitled Educational Supervision. 
The chairman of the Yearbook Committee, 
Professor Brueckner of the University of 
Minnesota, opened the session with a brief 
exposition of the nature and purpose of the 
yearbook and running comments upon sev- 
eral of the chapters. He pointed out that 
supervisory organization, both state and 
city, is now widely varied and hence at- 
tempt at description of supervisory prac- 
tices is extremely difficult. The book 
presents typical examples of organization 
as found in New York, Maryland, Alabama, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin; also in Detroit. 
A second division is concerned with the 
activities that supervisors carry on and 
present opportunities of training for them. 
The third division deals with specific tech- 
niques, some of them quantitative, and 
with evaluation of supervisory programs. 
Finally, in the fourth division will be found 
a symposium on the philosophical basis of 
supervision by Professors Bobbitt, Courtis, 
and Kilpatrick. 

The speaker held that supervision should 
be both democratic and scientific, and 


claimed that this ideal was 
throughout the yearbook. 

He was followed by three of the contribu- 
tors. Professor Brim of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, speaking on ‘‘Surveys of Instruc- 
tion,’’ sought to recognize the limitations 
of objective methods. We cannot measure 
a great deal of the most valuable growth 
that takes place in schools and hence sur- 
veys are always in danger of being mis- 
leading. Objective methods of studying 
the work of teachers can never take the 
place of intimate personal supervision. 

Professor S. A. Courtis, of the University 
of Michigan, took for his theme ‘‘Science 
and Democracy in Supervision.’’ He de- 
clared that he was unable to find in the 
yearbook such unanimity in regard to this 
topic as the chairman of the committee 
seemed to find. With the coming of 
specialists in supervision came also the 
direct methods of the specialist, who tends 
to be neither democratic nor scientific. 
In any case it is the function of science to 
describe, not evaluate. The best criterion 
is purpose. In the actual work of super- 
vision respect for personality is not always 
consistent with executive action and 
yet executive action is often necessary. We 
must distinguish between executive action 
and encouragement of teachers to partici- 
pate in the solving of problems of teaching. 

The last speaker, Professor Kilpatrick 
of Columbia University, after defining 
democracy in the inclusive sense as respect 
for personality, proceeded to the practical 
application of the concept to the work of 
helping teachers. Its significance lies in 
these three factors: (a) individual expres- 
sion, including self-direction; (b) the 
development of the individual; and (c) 
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ethical regard for others—correlative moral 
character. Life should be regarded as 
happy struggle for worthy ends, not 
merely attainment. 

In practical effort at guidance of 
teachers, we should hold to our ideals but 
not be foolish about them. Let teachers 
do all they can for themselves and give 
them credit for all they do. Do not fix the 
subject matter for the pupils rigidly in 
advance. Superintendents should treat 
supervisors as they wish them in turn to 
treat teachers, and they, pupils. Contro- 
versial issues should come into the school 
only to the extent that a given community 
is adequately prepared to deal with them. 
One purpose of supervision should be to 
educate the community. 


THE SECOND PROGRAM 


The second program was carried out at 
luncheon in the New Sheraton Room of the 
Hotel Copley-Plaza in Boston. This pro- 
gram had been prepared by the vice-presi- 
dent of the Conference, Miss Mary A. 8S. 
Mugan, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Fall River, Massachusetts, who 
introduced the speakers. 

The topic for discussion at this meeting 
was ‘‘Some Essential Viewpoints in the 
Guidance of Teachers.’’ Miss Belle M. 
Ryan, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in Omaha, Nebraska, described in graphic 
fashion the methods used in her city to 
secure the willing codperation of the 
teachers in the elementary schools. Profes- 
sor Philip W. L. Cox, of New York Univer- 
sity, stressed consideration for the indi- 
vidual and other current issues in the 
improvement of instruction in secondary 
schools. Professor W. C. Bagley, of Co- 
lumbia University, pleaded eloquently for 
adequate recognition of the attainments of 
teachers as a means of encouraging them to 
continued improvement. He would rec- 
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ognize four ranks: (1) novice, (2) com- 
missioned teacher, (3) colleague, (4) 
master teacher. Dean Arthur H. Wilde, of 
Boston University, in the closing address 
urged the supervisor to have faith in 
teachers and to encourage teachers to have 
faith in themselves. 

This program opened with the singing of 
Katharine Lee Bates’ ‘‘America, the 
Beautiful’? and closed with ‘‘America.’’ 
Greetings from the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals were brought by 
Arthur S. Gist, president of that organiza- 
tion, who was a guest at the luncheon. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


At the annual business meeting the 
report of the Secretary-Treasurer was 
presented and approved. This included 
the minutes of the Dallas meeting, held in 
February, 1927, and published in this 
JOURNAL for April of that year, and the 
financial statement for the current year. 

The terms of the following members of 
the Board of Directors expired: Brim, 
Brueckner, Grainger, Mahoney, and Mu- 
gan. Miss Mugan was elected to succeed 
herself. To fill the remaining vacancies 
on the Board the following were chosen: 
Miss Elizabeth Hall, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Miss Elma Neal, Director of Ele- 
mentary Education, San Antonio, Texas; 
Miss I. Jewell Simpson, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, 
Maryland; and Mr. Franklin M. Under- 
wood, District Superintendent of Schools 
in Charge of Supervision, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. The term of office of the directors 
is three years. 

The revision of the constitution of the 
Conference as proposed at the Washington 
meeting in 1926 and described in this 
JouRNAL for January of the present year 
was discussed and unanimously adopted. 








AS REPORTED 


FInanciaL REpPoRT OF THE NATIONAL 
CoNFERENCE ON EpucATIONAL METHOD 


March 1, 1927, to March 1, 1928 


Receipts 

Balance on hand March 1, 
BE trcunowasscauwens 
From Bureau of Publica- 
tions of Teachers College 
for the period July 1, 
1926 to July 1, 1927, as 


$2,320.38 


POP COMIIAEE 6 .0.6.0.00:00:558 2,008.80 
Accrued interest on Savings 
NG 55456440 awe 75.22 
Miscellaneous ............ 35.00 
Total Receipts ....... $4,439.40 
Expenditures 
PD nb. caecssuaaeaiacee 219.10 
Printing and supplies ... 515.49 
Editorial and clerical ser- 
RIE on cnaensksbsewnan 714.25 
Yearbook committee ...... 77.47 
Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College for un- 
filled subscriptions to 
rg O. 313.53 
Miscellaneous ............ 92.65 
Total Expenditures .. 1,932.49 
Balance on hand March 1, 
BER. Karennssdeunasasnn $2,506.91 
James F. Hosic, 
Treasurer 


This changes the name of the Conference, 
adds a second vice-president, makes all 
officers members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, and increases the annual dues of active 
members of the society to four dollars a 
year. These members and these only are 
entitled to receive all of the publications of 
the Conference free. Because of the fact 
that dues include subscription to the 
Journal of Educational Method, the title 
of which remains unchanged, they will be 
payable at any time and cover a calendar 
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year. New members pay four dollars on 
and after March 1, 1928. Old members 
pay four dollars when they renew their 
membership. The subscription price of the 
Journal remains three dollars a year. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SUPERVISORS AND DrirEcTORS OF INSTRUCTION 


ARTICLE I 


Name.—The name of this society shall be 
“The National Conference of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction.” 


ARTICLE II 


Object—The object of the Society is the 
improvement of supervision and teaching. 


ARTICLE IIT 


Membership.—Section 1. There shall be two 
classes of members—active and honorary. 

See. 2. Any person who is desirous of pro- 
moting the interests of the Society is eligible 
to membership and may become a member by 
paying the annual dues, provided his applica- 
tion has been approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 3. Active members shall be entitled to 
vote, to hold office, to participate in discussion, 
and to receive the publications of the Confer- 
ence. 

Sec. 4. Honorary members shall be entitled to 
all the privileges of active members, with the 
exception of voting and holding office, but shall 
be exempt from the payment of dues. 

A person may be elected to honorary member- 
ship by vote of the Society at the annual meet- 
ing on nomination by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 5. The annual dues of active members 
shall be four dollars. 


ARTICLE IV 

Officers and Directors——Section 1. The offi- 
cers of this Society shall be president, first 
vice-president, second vice-president, secretary- 
treasurer, and executive committee. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall con- 
sist of the president, the first vice-president, the 
second vice-president, the secretary-treasurer, 
and three other members of the Society. 

See. 3. The president and vice-presidents 
shall serve for a term of one year, the secre- 
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tary-treasurer for three years, and the other 
m mbers of the Executive Committee for three 
years, one to be elected each year. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Committee shall have 
active charge of the affairs of the Society, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Board of Directors. 

See. 5. The Board of Directors shall consti- 
tute the governing body of the Society. It shall 
consist of fifteen members, whose terms of office 
shall be three years, five to be elected each year 
at the annual meeting in such manner as the 
Society may determine. 

The Board of Directors shall elect from their 
own number the officers of the Society, who 
shall serve also as the officers of the Board. 
The Board shall be the custodian of the property 
of the Society, shall have power to make con- 
tracts, and shall make an annual financial re- 
port to the Society. 


ARTICLE V 
Meetings.—The Society shall hold its annual 
meetings at the time and place of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Other meetings may be held 
when authorized by the Society or the Board 
of Directors. 


ArTIcLe VI 
Publications.—The Society shall publish a 
journal and such supplements as the Executive 
Committee may provide for. 


Articte VII 


Amendments.—This_ constitution may be 
amended at any annual meeting by a vote of 
two-thirds of the active members present, pro- 
vided notice of the proposed amendment has 
been given at least one month previous. 


The following resolution was proposed 
and voted: 


Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the 
National Conference of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction be authorized and hereby 
instructed to negotiate with the National Edu- 
cation Association in regard to the acceptance 
of the Conference as a regular department of 
that society. And be it further 

Resolved, That if such affiliation shall prove 
possible and appear desirable, the Board shall 
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take the preliminary steps necessary to bring 
it about. 


Dean Gray offered the suggestion that 
arrangements be made whereby state and 
local groups interested in supervision may 
establish branches of the Conference. The 
suggestion was approved. 


ACTION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors of the Confer- 
ence met at the Commander Hotel in Cam- 
bridge for luncheon on Tuesday and trans- 
acted the following business: Miss Mugan 
was elected president of the Board and of 
the Conference for the ensuing year. Mr. 
Barr and Miss I. Jewell Simpson were 
elected first and second vice-presidents 
respectively. Since the term of Mr. 
Brueckner as a director had expired, the 
chairman ruled that he was not eligible to 
continue as a member of the Executive 
Committee. Mr. Morrison was therefore 
elected to fill the unexpired term of one 
year on the Committee. Mr. Burton was 
then elected to the Committee for the full 
term of three years in place of Mr. 
Mahoney, whose term had expired. 

After prolonged discussion the Board 
voted to defer the publication of a second 
yearbook until a consistent policy for the 
issuing of special reports is worked out. 
The Executive Committee was requested to 
undertake the formulation of such a policy. 

The Secretary of the Conference was 
authorized to bring about the organization 
of a joint committee, with representatives 
from the Department of Elementary School 
Principals and other similar bodies, to 
undertake a study of the functions and 
relations of the various types of super- 
visors and to arrange for joint meetings 
for the discussion of such report as may 
be compiled. 

James F. Hosic, 
Secretary. 
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FOUR GOOD BOOKS ON ENGLISH 

Four important books in the field of 
English have recently appeared. The first 
three } express the ripened judgment of a 
man whose experience puts him in the fore- 
front of conservative practice; the fourth ? 
points the way, in one aspect of English 
teaching—and that our weakest—to the 
future. 

Mr. Hitchcock, the dean of English 
teachers in New England, shows the rare 
gift—displayed also by Barrett Wendell, 
of whom he is a confessed disciple—of dis- 
tilling the results of long scholarly reflec- 
tion and effective teaching into a form so 
urbane, so lightly touched, that the reader 
is surprised to find how fully he has been 
instructed, as well as entertained. His 
three books challenge mental inertia, self- 
satisfaction, laissez-faire, the doctrine of 
following the pupil’s whim. They center 
attention, in the English classroom, 
squarely on rigorous thinking. Composi- 
tion is not, essentially, a matter of mechan- 
ies, of craftsmanship, of forms of discourse, 
but rather of the thought to be conveyed. 
Much time should be given to winning pos- 
session of the idea, before writing. Pupils 
should learn to observe, to assemble facts, 
to remember accurately, to organize. The 
matter once thoroughly in hand, composi- 
tion becomes a problem in winning a way 
for it into the mind of the reader. Power 
to do this is not gained by rules and for- 
mulas; it grows slowly, from listening at- 
tentively to the best speakers, from reading, 
with critical appreciation, the best writers, 


from writing under the careful guidance of 
a teacher who makes it known that he 
desires thinking, craves it, and will reward 
it liberally. 

Literature teaching is essentially teach- 
ing to read—to win possession of the 
printed page; not merely the thread of 
narrative, but the images, the implications, 
in some measure the artistry. It requires 
a teacher with broad catholic interests, a 
constant desire to push on into new liter- 
ary fields, and a growing repertory of 
classics completely mastered from the 
standpoint of teaching technique worked 
out experimentally, year after year with 
his classes. What such mastery is, the sec- 
ond book, Study Plans for Novels, illus- 
trates. A Tale of Two Cities, Quentin Dur- 
ward, Silas Marner, and The House of the 
Seven Gables are analyzed, chapter by 
chapter, in a way that reveals not alone the 
larger and finer points of the story, but the 
obstacles to the inexpert pupil, the pitfalls 
for the cub teacher, the application of a 
wide range of classroom tactics. There is 
some danger that the over-conscientious 
teacher may think he must use, every time 
he deals with a novel, all the weapons in 
this complete armory; novels, even the 
greatest, are not read with such particu- 
larity, and the English teacher should seek 
to develop those skills and habits of reading 
that will actually be used in later life. 
With this reservation, the three books may 
be thankfully accepted as holding up an 
ideal of scholarship and of insight much 
needed in these unstable times. 


1 Bread Loaf Talks on Teaching Composition. By Alfred M. Hitchcock. Henry Holt and Co., 1927. 


Study Plans for Novels. 

Bread Loaf Talks on Teaching Literature. 

2 The Teaching of the English Language. 
1927. 
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By Alfred M. Hitchcock. Henry Holt and Co., 1927. 
By Alfred M. Hitchcock. Henry Holt and Co., 1928. 
By Charles Carpenter Fries. 


Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
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The Teaching of the English Language, 
by Professor Fries of the University of 
Michigan, President of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, should be read 
attentively not only by English teachers 
but also by superintendents, curriculum 
revisers, test makers, and all who influence 
the aims and standards of language teach- 
ing. It presents in clear and convincing 
fashion the point of view of modern lin- 
guistic scholarship regarding the doctrine 
of correctness by rule, that tradition of the 
eighteenth century precisians which still 
governs the work of the schools. Accept- 
able English, in grammar, in pronuncia- 
tion, in vocabulary, is re-defined in terms 
of usage, not of abstract rule. The usage 
to be taught is that of the persons who are 
carrying on the affairs of the English- 
speaking people; it varies from year to 
year, from place to place, from person to 
person. Above the level of acceptability, 
artistic English is measured not by par- 
ticular ornaments, graces, or language 
forms, but by fullness of realization of the 
meaning to be conveyed. On this basis is 
built a technique of teaching, in respect to 
developing habits, developing attitudes, 
acquiring tools, based mainly on the Dewey 
psychology. The language teacher, in 
order to analyze his pupils’ difficulties and 
develop their powers, needs much fuller 
linguistic training than is now common; 
he should have a practical mastery of 
phonetics, a sufficient knowledge of the 
history of the language to understand the 
processes of linguistic change and the 
source of the difficulties in modern syntax, 
and a clear understanding of the grounds 
for the conflicting points of view regarding 
language teaching. Only on a basis of 
sound linguistic scholarship can we hope 
to effect a change from the petty pedantry 
of school English to a teaching technique 


* The Kingdom of the Mind. By June E. Downey. 
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which enlarges the pupils’ power in the 
language of those who are carrying on the 
affairs of the English-speaking world. 
ALLAN ABBOTT, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR BOYS 

Miss Downey’s recent addition to the 
young people’s shelf of science® is in- 
tended to give boys an insight into the 
scientific study of their minds. The book is 
a happy recognition of the fact that it is 
quite as important for a junior high school 
boy to understand himself as it is for him 
to understand sea-shells, stars, and radio 
sets. The author has chosen to cover under 
more attractive phrases such items as the 
senses, memory, imagination, rationaliza- 
tion and similar emotional mechanisms, 
improvement in learning, types of person- 
ality, and the use of tests and similar 
instruments in estimating one’s own abili- 
ties. The final chapter is a psychological 
sermon directed at the morale with which 
boys play the game of life. Illustrations 
are exceedingly well chosen. The ma- 
terial is presented in entertaining fashion. 
The objections most likely to be raised 
would be, first, to the importance of some 
of the experiments on sensory processes 
such, for example, as blind spots or cold 
spots; and second, to the style of presenta- 
tion, which at times resembles more the 
effervescent Sunday school teacher talking 
down to little boys than it does the healthy 
objectivity of a good magazine for boys. 

Three outstanding things are to be re- 
membered about the book. First, it is an 
early, and so far as the reviewer knows, the 
best, attempt to meet a need too long un- 
recognized. Second, material has been 
chosen with wisdom to include proper study 
of emotional adjustments of life attitudes. 
Maemillan Company, 1927. 
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Third, the book is so entertainingly written 
that it is hard to lay it down. 
Goopwin B. Watson, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
It is, of course, impossible to treat fully 
in 104 pages the psychology, pedagogy, and 
special uses in the school subjects of visual 
aids. Dr. Johnson has not attempted the 
impossible; on the contrary, he has made 
a valuable contribution to the literature of 
visual instruction by condensing and sum- 
marizing the present-day thought and 
knowledge concerning the subject.* 

The book consists of three general sec- 
tions: the first deals with principles and 
experiments in the field; the second, with 
the use of visual aids in the various sub- 
jects; and the third, with equipment. The 
author does not confine himself merely to 
pictures, but also summarizes the value 
and methods of use of excursions, labora- 
tory equipment, and models. A particu- 
larly valuable portion of the book is de- 
voted to a summary of the most important 
researches in the methodology and impor- 
tance of visual aids, and the evidence thus 
established is clearly and succinctly stated. 

If one were to take exception to any fea- 
tures of the work it would be to the 
author’s seeming belief that pictures are 
chiefly a method of teaching facts and 
ideas rather than a method of stimulating 
children to learn facts and ideas. To be 
sure, the two go hand in hand, but the 
tendency of modern education, we believe, 
has been to place an ever stronger emphasis 
on the use of all teaching helps to stimulate 
a child to want to know things. This point 
of view is suggested but not stressed in the 
book. Indeed, such statements as the fol- 
lowing are at variance with the theory: 


* Fundamentals in Visual Instruction. By William H. Johnson. 


Inc., 1927. 
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‘*During the first three school grades (1-3) 
the child is quite willing to serve as a target 
for sensory impressions—he is docile and 
willing to imitate. He asks neither why 
nor how.’”’ (Page 19.) 

For educators who desire the informa- 
tion which will help them to begin to 
utilize the visual aids which are today 
available, this book will prove most helpful 
and illuminating. 

Epwin H. REEDER, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
THE NEW SPIRIT AMONG TEACHERS 


The editor of the Journal of the National 
Education Association finds much to be 
thankful for in studying the progress of 
American schools. Writing in the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal for March on ‘‘A 
New Spirit Among American Teachers,’’ 
he comments upon the tremendous growth 
in membership of the National Education 
Association and the organized movement it 
represents. The Association has a definite 
platform, including the following planks: 


1. A competent, well-trained teacher in hearty 
accord with American ideals in every public 
school position in the United States. 

2. Increased facilities for the training of 
teachers and such inducements to enter the 
teaching profession as will attract men and 
women of the highest character and ability to 
this important field of public service. 

3. Such an awakening of the people to a reali- 
zation of the importance and value of education 
as will elevate the profession of teaching to a 
higher plane in public esteem and insure just 
compensation, social recognition, and permanent 
tenure on the basis of efficient service. 

4. Continued and thorough investigation of 
educational problems as the basis for revised 
educational standards and methods, to the end 


Chicago: The Educational Screen, 
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that the schools may attain greater efficiency 
and make the largest possible contribution to 
public welfare. 

5. The establishment of a Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet, with the expressed provision that the 
management of the public schools shall remain 
exclusively under state and local authorities. 

6. Equal salaries for equal service to all 
teachers of equivalent training, experience, and 
success, whether their work be on the elementary 
or the secondary school level. 

7. Codperation with other organizations and 
with men and women of intelligence and vision 
everywhere who recognize that only through 
education can be solved many of the serious 
problems confronting our nation. 


Teachers, he thinks, are developing a 
new and better conception of the school. 
This consists essentially in centering its 
activities in the child himself rather than 
in the subjects of study as such. Many 
problems must be solved before our ideals 
are realized, but the awakening has come 
and the fruition of the newer ideals seems 
certain. 


THE PRINCIPAL AS A SUPERVISOR 


The leading article in the Bulletin of the 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals for January is devoted to an analysis 
of the work of the elementary school 
principal in supervision. The writer, 
Edwin J. Brown of Stanford University, 
points out that if we consider the country 
as a whole we must agree that whatever 
supervision is done will be done by the 
principal. In spite of the pressure of ad- 
ministrative duties, he must find time and 
means for guiding his teachers in their 
work. Professor Brown analyzes the work 
of the principal, first, as to methods and 
principles and, second, as to technique. 
The principal must inspire his entire staff 


with unifying purposes and develop a. 


broad program. He should convey a feel- 


ing of personal interest in his visits to 
classrooms, aid teachers in the application 
of principles, and seek out and recognize 
efficient work. Personally he will be 
modest, tactful, and courteous. His success 
will depend upon ‘‘unswerving loyalty to 
personal and professional ideals, to the 
group with whom he works, and to the 
institution which shelters and nurtures his 
professional growth.’’ 


LEGALIZING THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 


The term ‘‘supervising principal’’ is 
used in America in four or five different 
ways. Dr. Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Elementary Education for the 
State of New York, sets up in American 
Educational Digest for March standards 
that should be applied in giving the office 
definite legal and professional status. He 
defines a supervising principal as head of 
a school, who has at least three-fourths of 
his time free from teaching duties. Such 
an officer should have definite academic 
and professional training for his task. By 
means of consolidation, small schools 
should be united into larger ones so as to 
make it possible to employ persons of large 
executive and supervisory ability. They 
should be rewarded for their services with 
much larger salaries than are now common 
for school principals. The principalship 
is strategic and through its improvement 
lies the most direct road to betterment of 
public schools. 


SCHOOLS FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


The movement for preschool education 
is gaining momentum rapidly. Among the 
newer developments is a department in the 
Detroit Teachers College, of which William 
H. Pyle is director. In American Child- 
hood for March he and his coworker, Helen 
C. Murphy, describe the methods by which 
children from three to four years of age 
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are ‘‘charted’’ and initiated into school 
life. One of the principal features of the 
work is a clinic in which parents join with 
the specialists in studying child develop- 
ment and child training. The little pupils 
are brought to school by the parent or by 
an older brother or sister and take part 
in a flexible program of play, singing, 
dancing, and other free activities. Story- 
telling and picture study occupy a promi- 
nent place. Through the Detroit De- 
partment of Health each child is given a 
complete physical and medical examination 
and advice is given to the mothers with 
regard to the health and growth of their 
children. The writers look forward to the 
time when they will have a library and 
conference room where parents may come 
at any time and get advice on any aspect 
of child training, and consult books which 
will give them needed help. 


SCORING PERSONAL BEHAVIOR 


What we once called discipline is now 
called social adjustment and is looked upon 
not as a necessary evil but as a construc- 
tive educational process. This appears in 
an article describing a score card of per- 
sonal behavior, by Lloyd N. Yepsen, of 
the Training School at Vineland, New 
Jersey, in The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology for February. The score card was 
developed as the result of an effort to state 
objectively the social adaptability of the 
individual. The scales already available 
appeared to have one outstanding defect, 
namely, the necessity of judging the quali- 
tative degree of behavior. The score card 
described is based upon extensive analyses 
of individual conduct. Each person using 
it is given specific directions for scoring 
which have little relationship to mental 
level or degree of brightness. Among the 
criteria are: attitude of others toward the 
individual ; sociability, reliability, truthful- 
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ness, and attitude toward others. Alto- 
gether, the scheme includes seventy-five 
items which, according to preliminary 
studies, seem sufficient as a basis for judg- 
ing social adaptation. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL ON EDUCATION 


The World Review for February 27 was 
a special National Education Association 
number in honor of the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence and allied 
associations in Boston. The leading article 
was contributed by Bertrand Russell, who 
describes his plan for securing codperation 
instead of competition among the rising 
generation of school children. The writer 
thinks that Englishmen and Americans do 
not show such marked superiority in health 
and morals to foreigners as is sometimes 
thought. Games are well enough as spon- 
taneous amusements, but as now organized 
they do not deserve the important place 
in the curriculum which they occupy. The 
games of both schools and universities are 
competitive and tend to produce a few 
specimens of extreme excellence rather 
than a high general level. There is, more- 
over, too much competition in the world 
as it is. We should pit the skill of the 
child against natural obstacles, not a 
human enemy. There is, besides, great 
danger inherent in the attempt to impart 
to modern youth the immense body of 
knowledge which civilization has developed. 
We should lighten the curriculum of every- 
thing not vitally important, give less 
formal instruction, and aim at permanent 
interests rather than mere acquirement of 
information. Classwork should be sub- 
ordinated to the work which the children 
do themselves. 


LATIN AMERICA 


The recent meeting of the Pan American 
Union in Havana has ealled to attention 
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the growing solidarity of the states of the 
western hemisphere. This is a good time 
for educators to be reminded of the ex- 
cellent Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, published in Washington. The 
March number contains, among other valu- 
able articles, an account of ‘‘ Archeological 
Work in Middle America in 1927,’’ by S. G. 
Morley of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. This article is accompanied 
by illustrations of the Temple of Warriors 
in Mexico and of other interesting remains 
of Maya civilization. B. C. Howland de- 
scribes a holiday in southern Chile, a 
region suggesting both the Italian lakes 
and the Swiss mountains. Similarly, 
Gladys E. James takes the reader on a 
trip to Juan Fernandez. We learn also 
of the ‘‘Grand Coffee Exposition Com- 
memorative of the Second Centenary of the 
Introduction of the Coffee Tree into 
Brazil.’’ As usual, the number contains 
accounts of progress in education in all the 
South American countries. It is well 
worth a perusal from the standpoint both 
of the student of western civilization and 
of the teacher who is looking for up-to- 
date material for the curriculum. 


SOCIAL FORCES AND THE CURRICULUM 


Among the many possible approaches to 
the study of curriculum problems, Harvey 
C. Lehman and Paul A. Witty choose that 
of a consideration of certain unrecognized 
movements which actually modify the cur- 
riculum. Under the head of ‘‘ Social Forces 
Affecting the Curriculum,’’ an article in 
the Educational Review for February, 
these writers mention seven such cur- 
ricular agencies : 


1. Standardized tests and scales. 
2. Commercial propaganda. 

3. Local politics. 

4. State legislation. 


5. Moral and religious instruction in the 
publie schools. 

6. Powerful organized minorities. 

7. Textbook mutilation. 


Each of these they discuss in detail and 
conclude that, in the light of the examples 
which they have cited, a more scientifically 
constructed curriculum would have little 
chance to function in our present-day 
schools. The curriculum maker must be 
content to stand aloof as an idealist. In 
practice he may only supplement the work 
of the legislator, the lobbyist, the propa- 
gandist, and miscellaneous busybodies. 
While they actually determine what is 
taught in the schools, the curriculum maker 
is permitted merely to tinker with, rather 
than make, the curriculum. One of the 
most urgent matters of the present day is 
more freedom to develop an educational 
program free from the interference of well- 
meaning but misguided and ignorant in- 
dividuals. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Statistical Methods for Students in Edu- 
cation. By Karl J. Holzinger. New 
York: Ginn and Co., 1928. Pp. 372. 
$3.60. 

The Technique of Curriculum Making. By 
Henry Harap. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. 315. 

How to Measure. Revised and Enlarged. 
By Guy M. Wilson and Kremer J. Hoke. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 
597. 

The Technique of Study. By Claude C. 
Crawford. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1928. Pp. 353. $2.00. 

How to Study Effectively. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By Guy M. 
Whipple. Bloomington, Ill.: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 96. 
$.60. Exercises in Studying, to accom- 
pany text, $.40. 
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THE READER’S GUIDE 


The Progressive Primary Teacher. By 
Martin J. Stormzand and Jane W. Mce- 
Kee. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1928. Pp. 352. Illus. $2.40. 

Readings from the New Poets. 
William W. Ellsworth. 
Maemillan Co., 1928. Pp. 191. $1.60. 

A Guide to Literature for Character 
Training. Volume I, Fairy Tale, Myth, 
and Legend. By Edwin D. Starbuck 
et al. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Pp. 389. $2.00. 

Reading and Study. By Gerald A. Yoa- 
kam. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Pp. 502. $2.00. 

Intelligence Exercises in English. By John 
Stephenson. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1927. $.35. 


Edited by 
New York: 


Miss Lulu Bett. By Zona Gale. Edited 
by Lella B. Kelsey. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co., 1928. Pp. 279. 


First Latin Lessons. Revised. By Harry 
F. Scott and Annabel Horn. Chicago: 
Seott, Foresman and Co., 1928. Pp. 533. 
Illus. $1.20. 

Child Accounting Practice. By Abel J. 
MeAllister and Arthur 8S. Otis. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1928. Pp. 196. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York: Contributions to Education, 
1927-28. No. 253, Organization of the 
Required Physical Education for Women 
in State Universities, by Georgia B. 
Johnson; pp. 171. No. 278, The Ad- 
ministration of Elementary and Second- 
ary Education in Sweden, by Frithiof 
C. Borgeson; pp. 231. No. 284, The 
Methodist Episcopal Church and Edu- 
cation up to 1896, by Sylvanus M. 
Duvall; pp. 127. No. 286, English in 
State Teachers Colleges, by Ida A. 
Jewett; pp. 176. No. 287, The Teaching 
of Science in Normal Schools and 
Teachers Colleges, by Alice M. Van de 
Voort; pp. 96. No. 289, Measurement of 
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the Need for Transporting Pupils, by 
Robert L. Burns; pp. 61. No. 290, An 
Investigation of Practices in First Grade 
Admission and Promotion, by Mary M. 
Reed; pp. 186. No. 291, A Study in 
Disguised Intelligence Tests, by Donaid 
S. Snedden; pp. 48. No. 292, Learning 
of Bright and Dull Children, by Frank 
T. Wilson; pp. 56. No. 295, The Judr- 
cial Power of the New York State Com- 
missioner of Education, by John S. Bru- 
bacher ; pp. 173. 

The Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Nature and Nurture. Part I, 
Their Influence upon Intelligence. Part 
II, Their Influence upon Achievement. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., 1928. 

Our Old World Beginnings. By Lawton 
B. Evans. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn 
and Co., 1927. Pp. 370. Illus. $1.12. 

Modern Solid Geometry. By John R. Clark 
and Arthur 8S. Otis. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1928. Pp. 140. 

The Courtesy Book. By Naney Dunlea. 
Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1927. Pp. 
128. Illus. $.75. 

Acting Plays for Boys and Girls. By Pat- 
ten Beard. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 
1927. Pp.114. $1.25. 

Fifty Number Games for Primary Grades. 
By Anna E. Sample. Chicago: Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1927. Pp. 126. $.85. 

Some Little Plays and How to Act Them. 
By Mary E. Whitney. Chicago: Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1927. Pp. 156. Illus. $.90. 

Education Through Manual Activities. By 
Anna M. Wiecking. New York: Ginn 
and Co., 1928. Pp. 351. Illus. $1.80. 

Principles of Educational Sociology. By 
Walter R. Smith. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 772. $3.00. 

Crowell’s Dictionary of English Grammar 
and Handbook of American Usage. By 
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Maurice H. Weseen. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell Co., 1928. Pp. 703. 

English in Business. Revised Edition. By 
Dudley Miles. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1928. Pp. 441. $1.50. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


The Ability Concept, by S. A. Courtis. 
Pp. 27. The Individualism of Instruc- 
tion, by S. A. Courtis. Pp. 12. Re- 
printed from the Proceedings of the 
Seventh Annual Session of the Ohio 
State Educational Conference. 

A Handbook for Officers. Washington, D. 
C.: National Education Association, 
1927. Pp. 119. 

Second Annual Report of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1926. 
Pp. 85. 

National League of Teachers’ Association 
Bulletin, February, 1928. League Col- 
lege Number. Milwaukee, Wis.: 150 
Hotel Wisconsin. Pp. 52. 


Bulletin of State Teachers College, Fred- 


ericksburg, Va.: Seventeenth Annual 
Catalogue, 1927-1928. Vol. XIV, No. 2, 
June, 1928. Pp. 131. 

Loyola Educational Index, Vol. I, No. 1, 
February, 1928. Issued in February, 
April, June, October, and December. 
Cumulated in December. Subscription, 
$15.00 per year. Chicago, Ill.: Loyola 
Educational Press. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent, 
Boston Publie Schools. School Docu- 
ment No. 12, 1927. Boston Printing 
Department. Pp. 249. 

Syllabus for a Course in Literature for 
Children. Detroit Teachers College, 
Detroit, Michigan, 1928. Pp. 138. ° 

Work Reading. Course of Study in 
Grades 4, 5, and 6, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, 1927-1928. Pp. 82. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Student Counseling, by Richard H. Ed- 
wards and Ernest R. Hilgard. Barneg 
Hall, Ithaca, N. Y.: National Council on 
Religion in Higher Education, Bulletin 
VII, 1928. Pp. 64. 

Maryland School Bulletins: Vol. IX: No, 
8, Side Lights on the Supervision of 
Primary Grades. Pp. 150. No. 4, Ten 
tative Goals in Geography and History,’ 
Grades I-III; Tentative Goals in Ge." 
ography, Grades IV-VII. Pp. 186. Bal- 
timore, Md.: State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

United States Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education Bulletins, 1927: 
No. 3, School Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation, by James F. Rogers; pp. 20. No, 
5, Extended Use of School Buildings, 
by Eleanor T. Glueck; pp. 80. No. 6,7 
Work of the Bureau of Education for 
the Natives of Alaska, by William 
Hamilton; pp. 5. No. 7, Methods of 
Teaching Adult Aliens and Native Illiter- 7 

’ ates; pp. 58. No. 8, Recent Movements 
in City School Systems, by W. S. Def- 
fenbaugh; pp. 26. No. 9, Medical Edu- 
cation, 1924-1926, by N. P. Colwell; pp. 
14. No. 13, Statistics of State School: 
Systems, 1924-1925, by Frank M. Phil- 
lips; pp. 54. No. 14, Physical Education 
in American Colleges and Universities, 
by Marie M. Ready; pp. 51. No. 15, 
Progress of Rural Education, 1925 and . 
1926, by Katherine M. Cook; pp. 46. 
No. 16, The Reading of Modern Foreign 
Languages, by M. V. O’Shea; pp. 78. 

Dollars and World Peace. By Kirby Page. 
Christianity and World Problems: No. 
14. New York: George H. Doran Co., 
1927. Pp. 96. $.15. 

Report of the Dean for the Year End- 
ing June 30, 1927. New York: Teachers 
College Bulletin, 19th Series, No. 1, No- 
vember, 1927. Pp. 115. 
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